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A PRECIOUS IMPLEMENT. 

proms have much to be grateful for in the part 

assigned them by civilization; for the shelter 
and seclusion of their homes, and the chance it has 
given them to develop the best in them and enjoy 
the most; and the protection it has given them from 
contact and acquaintance with the vices that lie in 
wait outside the door. Perhaps they have something 
to be thankful for, also, in certain parts of their own 
nature, and in the scope of happiness of which those 
natures are capable; something in the power to bear 
pain, to undertake self-sacrifice; something in their 
power of devotion to the beloved, and most of all in 
the ineffable joy of their motherhood, purchased at a 
price that makes it dear beyond words. But these 
things are on the grand scale of life and its emotions. 
Descending among the things of daily life, the small 
causes of rejoicing, what is there of more value to 
them than the needle has been in all generations 
since it has been known? It has been said that wo- 
men are really to be envied this little treasure, in 
whose possession they are so much better off than 
nen, a tiny conductor carrying off moods and me- 
grims on its electric point. Certain it is that women 
have always made eager use of it since the first day 
when they had to fashion it from a bone, when that 
was replacéd by one of bronze; when they rejoiced in 
the rude Spanish steel one of Queen Elizabeth's day, 
and in all that have gone between before the pol- 
ished and perfect little rapier of to-day reached their 
hands. 

It must have been with a clumsy tool that Elaine 
wrought the cover of Sir Lancelot’s shield; or that 
Queen Matilda and her ladies wrought the famous 
old Bayeux tapestry, which has told its historic chron- 
icle in minute detail of dress and habit. But delicacy 
of stitch and purity of outline must have waited for 
the superior too] of later days, that did not come in 
till fertility of fancy and invention came with it, when 
threads of gold and silver were wrought into the 
work—for although that had been done as early as 
the seventh century, it had been forgotten—and ideas 
and conceits at which the ruder needle had hesitated. 
But when the Gobelin tapestries, and all the thou- 
sand and one splendid kinds came in, the needle itself, 
although it grew ever so fine, could hardly hope to 
keep pace with the haute lisse looms that could re- 
peat the pictures of great artists with every exqui- 
site shading, with every dream of color. In the time 
of the wandering in the wilderness, Moses tells us. of 
Aholiab and Bezaleel, who did what was then called 
fine embroidery ; and before the fall of Troy the wo- 
men of Sidon had no peers in such work; but mod- 
ern civilization liad to begin all over again, and grow 
up, as it were, from the roots. 

The use of the needle has always been held a part 
of feminine education; and before learning of intel 
leetual sort was as prevalent as it is to-day, skill with 
it was valued equally with skill in other depart- 
ments; one who embroidered was more than one 
who paints is to-day. ‘‘So delicate with her needle,” 
cries Othello of Desdemona. ‘*‘An admirable musi- 
cian ’—as if one were no more than the other. Of 
course the value of the needle was most felt when 
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there were fewest amusements and pleasures for wo- 
men; when riding and hawking and feasting were 
exhausted, and nothing was left but fine cookery, the 
lute, and the rosary. For letters were something 
unknown to the fair chatelaines for many a century, 
and even when they received education enough to 
labor through a missal, there were no other books to 
read, and the missal itself was a costly thing of 
parchment and pen and pencil, and perhaps jewelled 
covers and precious clasps, not to be had by all, if by 
any. The daughters of estates from far and near 
were sent to some dame of whose needle-work rumor 
had borne word, and she showed them the processes 
of her still-room, reared them in the knowledge of 
her laborious recipes, taught them whatever she 
knew of plain or garnished work as they sat with 
their embroidery frames around her, and all the sim- 
pler work of the needle as well. We speak of it in 
relation to the dames and maids of the castle, be- 
cause humanity was but poorly regarded in that day, 
wherever it had no immediate connection with that 
of high degree, and the women of hut and hovel 
herded swine, toiled in the fields, and hardly knew 
perhaps what any but the rudest possible needle was. 
It belonged to gentlewomen far down into later life, 
even when they had lost property and caste perhaps 
those *‘gentlewomen who live happily by the prick 
of their needles,” as Dame Quickly said. 

To-day those of our own ladies who sort their silks 
and stretch stuffs made in imitation of the old have 
the medizval work in good measure for their model. 
It is within the memory of most of us that tambour- 
work, as it was styled, laid its frost flowers on mus- 
lin and cambric with long stitch and hem stitch and 
satin stitch and darning-needle stitch, and a world 
of other stitches; and our mothers wore long lace 
veils—and looked lovely in them too—on which they 
had spent months in embroidering with fine linen floss 
wreaths of flowers and leaves and sprigs and scatter- 
ed sprays. Those of ourown generation who have a 
faculty with the needle and an artistic sense besides 
will work wonderful embroideries on silks woven for 
them for background, where perhaps a Psyche floats 
in all her beauty on a dull peach-bloom fond that pu- 
rifies her flesh tint, or branches of rosy flowers come 
between us and a dazzle of blue sky, done so perfect- 
ly with the needle that you will hardly believe it 
is not the result of paint and pencil work that brings 
immense price, but not a price by any means incom- 
mensurate with the time and skill and talent in it. 
Still other needles sketch upon the satin the rapid 
outlines of the scene beyond, with all the color and 
all the life of it, as if it were the work of some new 
art. 

All this is work, desirable or not, according to 
one’s taste or talent. The plain fine sewing is some- 
thing desirable for all, and there are very féw who 
have not some capability for it. It is seen to be so 
valuable and so important to comfort that, after 
having suffered more or less desertion for one or two 
generations, instruction in it has again been given 
place in many of the public schools, and sewing 
teachers are employed who have first to exhibit them- 
selves an aptitude with the needle that can be rivalled 
only by the fine and exquisite work of the nuns in 
the convents. Fortunately there are few women 
who do not love their needle, who do not recognize 
its composing power, and who—whatever specializing 
work may have, in the present tendency to put things 
into various departments, making it unnecessary for 
any one to have a polyglot education, but easier to 
go forward with individual tastes—do not and will 
not often need its services sufficiently to be glad that 
they were well accomplished in its use when young. 





THE DAUGHTER Al HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
I.—WHO SHALL “ MOTHER” HER ? 


| ag aoe the most precious gift in life—to a woman—is a 

daughter. There is but one other comparable to it—the gift 
of a son. It is commonly assumed that the mother of a man-child 
has nothing more to desire. She has; much more. One whole 
side of her nature is undeveloped; possibilities exist in her of 
which she has no suspicion until she holds in her arms her own 
baby girl. 

I do not say that she loves her little woman more than she 
loves her boy; that would be impossible; but I do say that she 
loves her differently, and both are indispensable to the develop- 
ment of a broad womanhood. Your son, happy young mother, 
must and will (and should, let me add) look at things from the 
masculine stand-point; and every year of his life, every experience 
that comes to him, widens the gulf between you, although the love 
may grow more tender as the years go by. You can neither expect 
nor wish it otherwise. 

We have all heard mothers of sons say, complacently: “ I’m 
glad my children are boys. They grow up and take care of them- 
selves, and they’re not half the trouble that girls are.” Let us 
not condemn such mothers for disloyalty to their sex ; let us rather 
pity them for their ignorance. 

It is true, boys do grow up and become independent. Every 
day, also, they grow farther away, till their manhood demands the 
feminine element in their lives, when they lay their souls at the 
feet of a sweetheart. It must be so; it is right; but it leaves a 
heartache behind. Mothers of men could testify, if they would. 

But the daughter! Your point of view is hers also, and no 
matter what comes into her life, every added experience brings 
her more into sympathy with the mother. Even love, which often 
severs the tie between mother and son as though with a knife, does 
not divide mother and daughter, So I say, even more positively 
than before, a daughter is the most precious gift in life, if you, 
dear mother, are wise enough to understand and value it, 
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Moreover, your comfort in her depends entirely upon yourself 
and the way you train her. Entirely, I repeat it, for whatever 
defeets of mind or body, whatever fatal gifts of inheritance may 
be her portion, there is a bond between you that, properly fostered, 
will grow and strengthen with the years. 

You want first to appreciate the treasure that has fallen to your 
lot, and to be wise in your handling of it. You cannot begin too 
soon; you must start with her first teacher—her nurse. You 
smile at that! A baby, you think, cannot be influenced by a 
nurse, 

Can she not? Do you know how many women have suffered 
all their lives from the impressions they received in infancy; 
what heritage of life-long fear, of superstition, of petulance, of 
bad temper, as well as of physical weakness and disease, they owe 
to the ignorant, the selfish, and the ill-bred women into whose 
hands their mothers committed this most precious treasure? It 
is well, indeed, for the sanity of gray-haired mothers of daughters 
who have grown up no comfort to them, that they do not suspect 
how much is the result of their own thoughtlessness. But for the 
sake of the mothers of to-day, and of the daughters of the future, 
the trath must be told. The nurse is at least as powerful an 
agent in forming your daughter’s mind as you are yourself. 

The nurse whom you put in the place nature designed you to 
occupy (never forget that !), however well-intentioned she may be, 
may in her ignorance easily give your baby a fright that shall 
mark her for life. One fit of terror, such as an impatient nurse 
in haste to get away from the tiresome nursery will thoughtlessly 
produce to accomplish her purpose, will cling to the grown woman, 
and make her a slave to fears and dreads of she knows not what, 

Not to mention the suffering these things cause in childhood— 
and I could tell harrowing tales of youthful agony just as real as 
any suffered in maturity—remember that the injury is for life; the 
victim may never throw it off. When beside that you put the 
verdict of science—medical, authoritative, world-stamped science 
—that fear, and fear alone, is the potential cause of half the dis- 
eases that make life miserable, consider your responsibility in se- 
lecting for,your child the first and most important teacher of her 
life. These may be stern and cruel things to say, but they are 
truths, and you should not be insensible to the danger you incur 
in slighting them. 

To remedy this terrible evi] one thing in my judgment is im- 
perative: the nurse must not come from the vulgar or ignorant 
classes. She should be as nearly as possible your own equal in- 
tellectually morally, and socially. 

I am prepared for a storm of opposition. 
dear sisters, but I beg you to hear. 
about. 


Strike, if you must, 
I know what I am talking 
This is not the impracticable theory of a dreamer; it is per- 
fectly possible; it has been successfully put into practice, 

In the first place, there will be no difficulty in receiving this 
kind of help, so soon as. you shall estimate the service at its 
true value. The training of your daughter, you must ailow, is the 
most important of your duties, far above your duty to society, to 
the church, to the poor. All these are outside interests which you 
assume to lave demands upon you; but vour child is put into your 
arms by a power you cannot gainsay. Whatever else may arire, 
this one thing you know you are responsible for, and never forget 
that it is an immortal spirit you are training, anc that. you have 
the fatal power to give it its bias for life. The office, if you de 
pute it to another, should be the most honored in the household, 
and not only regarded, but rewarded as such, 

You don’t like “lady help’? You want a servant who knows 
her place and will keep it ? 

But, dear mother, will you let petty whims like these interfere 
with your duty to your daughter? Because you have this preju 
dice will you deprive yourself of the dearest und most sacred joy 
of your life—a congental, loving daughter, grown into a friend ¥ 

Moreover, have you (ried a “ lady” in the real meaning of the 
word, one as well-bred as yourself, but reduced in circumstances ? 

How many there are—widows, unmarried women, both middle- 
aged and young, who would love to care for a baby, if the office 
were duly respected. Such a person must be made one of the 
family, of course. You should not wish your deputy, who stands 
to your child in the place of a mother, to be contented in the 
society of ordinary servants. 

If you belong to the great middle class, it is just as proper to 
take vour child’s nurse to your table as it is your child’s govern- 
ess. If you have chosen her wisely, she will have tact enough 
never to be intrusive. If you chance to be wealthy and burdened 
with much style and company, you can establish her in her own 
suite of rooms, with her own well-served table, which later your 
daughter will share, and be taught the manners of a gentlewoman, 

To show you that this is not a visionary scheme, | will relate a 
case I have seen. A conscientious young mother who had two 
babies became dissatisfied with the influence she saw exerted by 
her nurse, and resolved to try a lady. She advertised, and went 
hither and thither in answer to advertisements, much to the 
amusement of her friends, who laughed, as most of vou will do, at 
the idea. 

But she secured, at last, an educated, well-bred young woman 
of perhaps thirty, who had been filling the place of companion, 
and wanted a change. She took the position with some hesitation, 
because of the odium attaching to “menial service.” But she 
loved children, and she had the sense to see that Mrs. 8 was 
a gentlewoman herself, and would not impose upon her. She 
asked the same salary Mrs, S——— was giving her cook, which was, 
of course, more than the common nurse’s wages. 

She was taken into the family as a friend, made free of sitting- 
room, books, ete., and though she had the delicacy of feeling to 
spend her evenings, when Mr. 5: was at home, in her own room, 
comfortable as any in the house, she was made weleome to every- 
thing. 

For several years that young woman filled her important post in 
the house. Two more babies were added to the little group, and 
the comfort of feeling that her children were in good and compe- 
tent hands was an unspeakable one to the mother. As for the 
nurse herself, she soon took the same interest in home affairs 
that the mother did. When necessary, she was able to assume 
the whole charge of the household, and in case of trouble in the 
kitchen department, she was always ready to fill any gap. And 
she became almost as much attached to the children as if they 
were her own, 

This is only one case, to be sure; but there is no reason why 
there should not be thousands of the same sort, and I entreat 
young mothers to consider seriously the necessity of making a 
radical change in the nursery. 














FURS AND FUEL. 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D 
FEW years ago I made the acquaintance of a French clergy- 
P man who often surprised his countrymen by denying the 
unqualified advantages of modern civilization. 

“Why, do you dispute the progress of culture ?” inquired an as- 
tonished friend. “In science and the constructive arts we are 
certainly far ahead of any former age.” 

“Yes; we are constructing better spectacles, 
“but the ancients had better eyes.” 

That remark really expresses an oft-forgotten truth—the su- 
periority of many natural gifts to the best artificial substitutes. 
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Wigs are sorrowful shifts; no dentist can wholly compensate the 
loss of our natural teeth; and, from a hygienic point of view, the 
natural sources of warmth are often preferable to the artificial 
summer of our stove-warmed tenements. The sanitary influence 
of sun warmth, for instance, has been only partially recognized, 
and was far more fully appreciated in ancient Italy, where every 
well-to-do house owner had a private solarium, or glass-covered 
attic, that seems to have answered the double purpose of a con- 
servatory and a sun-bathing room, and to have been a favorite 
resort of invalids and consumptives, but especially of aged per- 
sons, who thus managed to restore their vigor by a more effective 
plan than that of Ponce de Leon or Dr. Brown-Sequard. A ram- 
ble in the sunlit fields is an almost infallible specific for the cure 
of sleeplessness ; and on the island of Riigen, in the western Bal- 
tic, poor fishermen’s wives often carry sickly children to the sea- 
shore to let them bask in the sun-warmed sand of the dunes. One 
chief advantage of the rising sun over a rousing stove fire is the 
circumstance that out-doors the warmth of the air is not increased 
at the expense of its purity—a difference which cannot be wholly 
equalized by the best ventilatory contrivances. 

“In-door life has never quite agreed with my constitution,” 
writes a lady author of my acquaintance ; “though one might think 
that habit would gradually become a second nature; but the 
strangest thing about it is that I can stand it better in midwinter 
than in March or April. A fierce snow-storm somehow makes a 
snug warm room seem twice as cozy, but in thaw weather I always 
envy people who can afford to dodge winter by a trip to the 
tropics.” 

The explanation is that a severe frost vitalizes the in-door at- 
mosphere in spite of closed windows, while moderately chill wea- 
ther may just make a stove fire indispensable without counteract- 
ing its asthmatic tendencies; and the trouble is that our north- 
eastern winters abound with such “luke-cold” days. Without 
them, winter would perhaps be the healthiest part of the year; but 
their frequency constitutes a problem which the manifold im- 
provements on smoking coal stoves have thus far failed to solve. 
There are persons who prefer even the expense of an old-fash- 
joned open fire hearth to the “stuffiness” of a room warmed by 
an underground furnace; but in cities that expedient is the privi- 
lege of the few, and a better plan is perhaps that of the Swiss 
sanitarian Schrodt, who devoted a lifetime to the discovery of 
hygienic substitutes for the doubtful remedies of the drug store. 
“Sedentary life is an indirect cause of manifold disorders,” he 
ama: '™ but what ean we do? Nine out of ten children of mod- 
ern civilization are limited to a choice of evils, and I have found 
that the dull misery (something between drowsiness and a sick 
headache) resulting from long in-door work can be remedied in a 
rather inexpensive way. Whenever those headaches threatened 
to become serious, I used to remove my writing material to a cold 
room, and continue my work under a shroud of fur mantles, and 
soon with a feeling of considerable relief—complete relief, I might 
say, if it had not been for the disagreeable chilliness of my fingers, 
and the difficulty of writing with a gloved hand. I tried linen 
gloves with woollen backs, but experience suggested a better plan. 
With a few old boards and a frane’s worth of sheet-iron I man- 
aged to construct a hollow writing-desk containing a large metallic 
box or drawer. That drawer I filled with two bushels of dry, 
hot sand, and found that my desk would not only feel warm, but 
warm any number of papers for a remarkable length of time— 
eight hours, generally, if the weather outside was not too out- 
rageously cold. My old fur mantle and a pair of stuffed felt 
shoes kept my body equally comfortable, and my forehead never 
felt disagreeably cold; on the contrary, the chilliness of the room 
made me feel indeseribably refreshed about the head if I entered 
my refrigerator after a few hours’ work in the drowsy heat of our 
sitting-room.” 

Cool air itself is nerve tonic, and the danger of sudden changes 
of temperature has been strangely overrated. Railway conduet- 
ors in cold weather often pass sixty times a day from a super- 
heated passenger car to the icy draught of an open platform, with 
a far better chance of preserving their health than if they had 
been obliged (like many factory workers) to keep their seats in 
the next neighborhood of the blazing stove. Letter-carriers too, 
if they carried a thermometer, would witness more ups and downs 
than a Wall Street stock gambler, and there is no doubt that the 
girl operatives of sweltering factories would be benefited by an 
occasional change in the thermal condition of their brick prison. 
I remember the case of a young lady who superintended the culi- 
nary department of her mother’s boarding-house, and was greatly 
annoyed at the innumerable trips which, in default of hired help, 
she had to make from a basement kitchen to a second-floor din- 
ing-room. As custom improved, the establishment was removed 
to a larger building, where the kitchen grievance was at once rem- 
edied, but with a rather unforeseen result. The presiding cook, 
thus far a picture of ruddy-cheeked health, began to complain of 

languor and chronic headaches, and exhausted the specifics of 
half a dozen doctors, till, at the suggestion of her practical mother, 
she tried the plan of her old homestead, and, by way 
ment, removed half her cooking apparatus to the basement. The 
other half soon followed. Before the end of a month those la- 
mented stairs had restored her health, and the basement affliction 
was recognized as a decidedly lesser evil. 

Stove heat cannot be wholly avoided in an age of in-door work ; 
but, just as considerations of health will now and then suggest a 
temporary relapse into the habits of our hunting and wood-roving 
ancestors, we may for similar purposes try the plan of an occa- 
sional return from fuel to furs. From a sanitary point of view 
animal warmth is, indeed, often preferable to fire heat, and ranks 
next to sunlight as the most wholesome source of caloric. Pro- 
fessor W. B. Carpenter mentions the case of a baby that weighed 
only three pounds when it was born, and had to be kept warm to 
prevent its feeble life spark from going out at any moment; but 
while stove heat in any form seemed to make it weaker, the 
warmth of a bed evidently revived its strength. Combined with 
pure air, an increase of animal heat by means of warmer clothing 
will remove the cause of many disorders that drugs fail to remedy ; 
and an invalid tucked up to the ears in warm shawls can be safe- 
ly exposed to all the air currents incident to a two hours’ sleigh- 
ride. 

Non-invalids may find it impracticable to do their work in 
sleigh furs, but, even after a ten hours’ confinement in an over- 
heated office, they might restore the functional vigor of their lungs 
in a way as effective as Dr. Spear’s mountain-cure plan and far 
less expensive, viz., by making each night compensate the atmos- 
pherie defects of each day. The evidence of personal experience 
is apt to prevail against any amount of prejudice, and many per- 
sons who can resist the arguments of Florence Nightingale might 
overcome the dread of their night-air superstition by testing her 
theory in a clear, cool winter night. As long as the body can be 
kept comfortably warm, the cool breath of such nights will relieve 
the torpified lungs in a manner that must be experienced to be 
credited, and the open-tent process, with all its benefits, could thus 
be enjoyed in any bedroom, at an expense represented by the price 
of a few extra blankets. 

While sunlight is the best source of warmth, the heat of a 
smoking coal stove might be called the worst, if it were not for 
the delusion of millions of alcohol worshippers, misled by the 
scorching taste of their fluid poison. The experiments of Dr. 
Hammond and Professor Riegel have conciusively established the 
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fact that fermented and distilled liquors prevent the elimination 
of carbonic acid, and instead of increasing considerably decrease 
the temperature of the human body. “Are ardent spirits neces- 
sary?” writes Captain Edward Parry, after his third voyage to the 
arctic regions, “I say, decidedly, no. It is said they keep the 
cold out. I say they do not; they let the cold in.” 

The popular delusion may have been confirmed by the circum- 
stance that alcohol can be made to promote combustion (as by 
sprinkling the contents of a rum bottle on an armful of kindling- 
wood), and there is no doubt that it ought to be utilized and burn- 
ed out of existence in that way; but it is equally certain that for 
the purposes of an organic fuel it is quite as unavailable as coal 
oil. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW BROCADES AND NEW GOWNS, 


™ OLD brocades in new arrangements of stripes and colored 
G grounds are sent out from Paris to combine with dresses of 
plain bengaline or velvet. These new stuffs, as rich as the lampas 
used for upholstering furniture, come in stripes of contrasting 
colors, with gold threads woven in vines of laurel leaves or of 
flowers through their centre, with thick gold cord separating the 
stripes. Red and black stripes, each two inches wide, have a gold 
vine brocaded on them, green and red stripes have the same bright 
gold decoration, and white and rose stripes have paler gold vines. 
The entire front of a dark bengaline princesse gown is formed of 
this rich fabric. In the skirt are two striped brocaded breadths, 
with a seam up the middle of the front gored narrower toward the 
top to make the stripes meet in Eiffel Tower points. In the waist 
the brocade forms a full waistcoat pleated in four small pleats to 
the high collar, then gathered under a wide velvet girdle, and fast- 
ened under the left side of the bodice; a high standing collar of 
the brocade passes entirely around the neck and fastens on the 
left side, while a high Medicis collar of the bengaline of the gown 
is confined to the back of the neck. 

PARISIAN MODELS. 

A Parisian model for using these striped brocades is a princesse 
gown of dark green bengaline, with waistcoat and Eiffel-pointed 
skirt breadths of black and red striped silk brocaded with gold 
rose vines. The green bengaline forms the demi-trained princesse 
back, with its gored breadths sloping out in a pigeon-tail train, 
and also about half of each front, opening on the brocaded vest and 
pointed front breadths; the moderately large sleeves are of the 
green as well. Black velvet is a third fabric added to this gown 
to repeat the black of the stripes in the brocade, and forms a 
wrinkled girdle across the full vest, held in shape by a long jet 
buckle that curves in with the figure; below this are two black 
velvet panels lined with satin, and falling loosely in the Eiffel 
front breadths ; these panels are then partly covered in turn by 
the green bengaline in continuous breadths from the shoulders to 
the feet. The green sleeves are large, coat shape, with wrinkled 
folds at the armholes and elbows, and duvp cuffs of black velvet, 
fastened by very small velvet buttons and loops 





PRINCESSE DRESSES. 

Another fashion in princesse gowns is that of having the entire 
front of a different color and different fabric from that of the back, 
the dividing line being the shoulder seams and the under-arm 
seams, thence down the skirt to the floor. Brocades, plain satin, 
and lace are chosen for the front of such gowns, with the fashion 
able bengaline for the slightly trained princesse breadths of the 
back ; a high Medicis collar and large gigot sleeves of brocade add 
to the distinctive stvle of the gown. An elegant model, designed 
for a tall, stately brunette, has the princesse back breadths of black 
bengaline, with the fronts and mutton-leg sleeves of petunia-col- 
ored satin brocade, opening over an inner front of plain satin of 
the same petunia shade, on which black Chantilly lace is draped 
in soft frills that fall together from the sides. The brocade is 
laid in pleats on each shoulder, then fitted to the tapering waist, 
and falls in flat half breadths to the floor, while a full breadth of 
the plain satin, nearly covered with lace, forms the middle of the 
front. The inner collar, fitting the neck, is of plain satin, while the 
outer flaring Medicis collar shows brocade inside when viewed 
from the front, and black bengaline outside when seen from the 
back. Correspondents who ask about brightening black dresses for 
the house will find this design full of suggestion. A green velvet 
gown similarly made has a front of pale yellow China erape, and 
another of plum-colored velvet has pale gray brocade and crépe 
de Chine in the front breadths. 

NEW CORDING, JET, ETC. 

French modistes are cording the seams of bodices in the old- 
fashioned way, and adding something new by covering the cords 
with the contrasting fabric with which the dress is trimmed or 
that is used in combination, or of the color of the figure or stripe. 
A lampas gown of pale mauve ground with maize figures has the 
seams of the back corded with maize-colored silk. A fawn-colored 
cloth gown, with seal-skin border wrought with gold, has gold cloth 
cording in the back seams. Very long-waisted dresses are now 
seen in Marie Stuart style, and with the long Henri Trois corsage 
extending smoothly over the hips, in direet opposition to the very 
short Empire bodices, which, after all, are not really short, but are 
given the appearance of shortness by the wide sash draped upon 
them. 

Jet as a trimming of wool stuffs, of ladies’ cloth, and of cordu- 
roy is in great favor with London dress-makers. For instance, 
pale blue, réséda green, or fawn-colored cloths are employed for 
the fuil vests of dark cloth or camel’s-hair gowns, and two rows 
of jet passementerie are put down either side of the middle of the 
vest, and used also for the high collar and belt. Then gray cor- 
duroy gowns and the dark ribbed velvets have jet gailoon, with 
perhaps a little gold as a background, set on the revers, collar, 
and cuffs of the bodice, and also in three or four crescents on 
the right side of the pleated skirt, extending from the belt, in 
curves, almost as low as the knees. 








BLACK WOOL GOWNS. 

Large diagonal lines of two widths are woven in fine black 
woollen fabrics that make up prettily when trimmed with black 
velvet cut in vandyke points. The skirt is of the fashionable 
English shape, slightly full on the hips, but straight below, and 
with most of its fulness in the middle of the back. Two rows 
of velvet points, each five inches deep, are set around this skirt 
near the foot. The bodice has a basque back slashed in squares 
below the waist line, while the front is pointed into a wide girdle 
of velvet. The entire front of the waist is in one piece, which 
fastens on the left shoulder and under the left arm; its fulness 
at the waist is held in six small pleats—three each side—turned 
to meet in the middle. The high collar is of velvet, and the very 
tasteful trimming is two rows of velvet points set straight across 
the bodice, the lower row passing just under the arms, and the 
upper row from sleeve to sleeve; these points turn upward. The 
very small leg-o’-mutton sleeves have a row of the velvet points 
around the wrists. 

DRESS FOR STOUT WOMEN. 


The fashions of the season—the tailor gown for the street and 
princesse dresses for the house —are particularly becoming to 
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women of full plump figure, because these gowns may be cut in 
straight almost unbroken lines that add to the apparent height, 
or they may be draped slightly, to counteract any too great robust- 
ness. The tailor bodice for a round full figure should be of the 
simplest shape, trimmed either with lengthwise braiding from 
shoulder to waist tine, or else with a pointed vest of velvet, or of 
cloth of a contrasting color. Its shape should be a coat-basque, 
with sides rather longer than those most used at present, extend 
ing well over the hips, in order to take away the short, square ef- 
fect, and well boned to the end of every seam. In order to give 
the necessary spring over the hips there should be double side 
forms in the back, and the fronts should each have a dart taken 
in them quite far back under the arms, The sleeves should be of 
easy-fitting coat shape, following the outlines of the arm in a 
comfortable fashion, set high on the shoulders, and quite long at 
the wrists. The standing collar should be high and broad, even 
though the neck is short; it should be cut bias, with the lower 
edge much curved, and this edge set on below the neck of the 
waist, to give the necessary depth; the edges of the front are 
sloped narrower at the top, and should fit high and close about 
the throat. This wide collar gives the appearance of a longer 
neck, and requires merely some flat folds of lisse or an edge of 
white ribbon at the top to make it complete. 

The foundation skirt for the dresses of stout women is closely 
gored on the sides, while the front breadth is full and nearly 
straight, and is usually made two or three inches longer than 
the back breadths. The English skirt, with slight drapery on 
the sides, is well adapted to full figures, as the drapery can be 
varied, placing it below any unbecoming roundness, while the back 
has straight full breadths that prevent too great flatness, and also 
give the appearance of height. 

The princesse gown, with the unbroken lines of its continuous 
breadths, is the prettiest of all house dresses for large women, but 
in many cases it is necessary to slope the fronts away toward the 
sides, and introduce a pointed bodice and petticoat front breadths, 
in order to make some slight drapery below the abdomen. The 
petticoat front may have a deep Spanish flounce, with erect 
doubled ruffles at its head, added to breadths slightly full at the 
top; this gives a long, straight effect. If the figure is only becom- 
ingly plump, however, the straight lines should be preserved in 
front of the skirt, having it open on flat panels, or on striped Eiffel 
points, or on a long, gathered tablier of net or of gauze. Modistes 
advise rather full sleeves with princesse gowns for large women, 
as the size of the arm is not defined by them, and is thus left 
to conjecture 

In selecting dress fabrics a woman of ample figure should 
choose dark shades of any becoming color, or else black, as 
light shades give the appearance of greater size. For dressy 
house toilettes the dark silk, or brocade, or velvet princesse gown 
is preferred, but may be lightened by a vest and skirt front of 
lighter silk or brocade, or of draped China crape or lace. Solid 
colors and lengthwise stripes will be found more appropriate than 
any figured stuffs, cross stripes, or plaids. The stripes should not 
be conspicuously wide or in striking contrasts of color. Bordered 
trimmings can only be employed as panels down the skirt and in 
long pointed lines on the bodice. When lace is used, it should 
be fastened down flatly and put on scantily, as in insertions or 
soft-falling frills and lengthwise jabots. 

If the hips are verv large, the under-skirts should be gathered 
to a yoke deep enough to reach well down over them; some- 
times a single yoke is used with buttons on the edge, to which 
the petticoats are buttoned, and some large women have buttons 
for petticoats set on the edge of their corsets. 

Long wraps are becoming to short, full figures, f specially those 
that do not define the figure too closely, and are cut in straight 
slender breadths. Plain cloth, velvet, and furs of short fleece 
are the materials for such wraps. Shorter mantles and jackets 
divide the length of the figure, and give the appearance of breadth. 

For information received thanks are due Madame Kare Reizy ; 
Madame Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co, 


; JAMES 
McCreery & Co. ; and Lorp & TayYLor; 





PERSONAL. 

Tue London World announces that its Paris correspondent, 
“Theoe,” has started for Japan. ‘“ Theoe” is a well-known con- 
tributor to the Messrs. Harper’s periodicals, and is always finding 
some new and picturesque field of literary adventure. Our readers 
will await with interest the transcripts of his latest wanderings, 
whithersoever they may lead him. 

—Kate Field’s Washington, a bright, well-edited weekly, come 
gallantly to the front with twenty-four charming pages devoted 
to the news of the capital, and stamped with Miss Field’s vivid 
and piquant personality. The opening paragraphs, in which the 
editor takes the public into her confidence, and tells how the paper 
sprang into existence at the bidding of a bright idea over a wo- 
manly chat and a cup of tea, are simply captivating. Every one 
will wish a Happy New-Year, and many of them, to Aate Field's 
Washington. 

—Mr. Francis Parkman, of Boston, like his fellow-historian, Mr. 
George Bancroft, is an ardent floriculturist. After many experi 
ments he has originated a gorgeous variety of lily—the Lilinm 
parkmanni—which an English gardener is propagating, and which 
will soon be ready for the market. 

—Miss Amy Levy, whose pitiful death at the early age of 
twenty-seven has already been mentioned in these columns, had 
published not only two novels of unusual promise—7he Romance 
of a Shop and Reuben Sachs—but two volumes of verse and a 
large number of short stories of marked merit, while a third vol 
ume of verse is about to appear. This productiveness implies an 
energy, an industry and perseverance which seem irreconcilable 
with the morbid impulses that must have overcome her strong 
spirit at the last. A photograph lately published shows a very 
dark, well-modelled, clearly Semetic face, full of sensibility and 
power. 

—The Queen of Italy, who is an accomplished musician, lately 
found in the celebrated library of Saint Mare, at Venice, a number 
of manuscripts by Clari, Monteverde, Stradella, and other com- 
posers of rank. At her Majesty’s command, these are now to be 
published for the first time, and their appearance is awaited with 
much interest by the Italian public, to whom to read and write 
music at least come by nature, 

—Mr. J. 8. Hartley, of New York, whose busts of Edwin Booth 
and John Gilbert (among many others) have given him much 
reputation, has been commissioned to execute the memorial to 
Daguerre which the National Association of Photographers is to 
erect in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. His design is 
a rough granite pedestal supporting a polished granite globe three 
feet in diameter, incised with a map of the world. A bronze 
Fame, kneeling, draws down a bronze wreath of laurel encircling 
the globe to frame the bronze bass-relief of Daguerre at the top 
of the pedestal. It is just a hundred years since the birth of the 
clever French painter, and just fifty years since the success of his 
invention, announced by Arago in the Aeademy of Sciences, pro- 
duced a profound sensation among the ablest scientists of France. 
For nine years Daguerre had pursued his researches and experi- 
ments with indomitable energy and patience before he succeeded 
in perfecting the discovery that opened the way to the wonders of 
modern photograpliy. 
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Eveninc Bopice wirn Lace Drapery. 


Evening Wrap. 

Tue model is a short sling- 
sleeved mantle of white plush, 
with palms in gold embroidery, 
and a quilted lining of scarlet 
silk. The edge is bordered with 
a white marabout band, and a 
boa of the feathers hangs down 
the front. 


Evening Bodice with Lace 
Drapery. 

Tuts lace drapery is adjustable, 
and being separate from the bod- 
ice can be worn either to refur- 
bish an old one or to lend vari- 
ety toa new one. Two pieces of 
eight-inch trimming lace a yard 
and a quarter long are joined 
with the scalloped edge of’ one 
lapping over the straight edge of 
the other. The middle of this 
strip is shirred into a space of 
five inches for the front, and the 
scallops above the shirring are 
tucked together; a black velvet 
belt, which is hooked at the 
back, is set over the lower edge, 
and three deep embroidery points 
are added as illustrated. From 
the belt two folded velvet rib- 
bons extend upward to form bre- 
telles, which are caught together 
with the ends of the lace on the 
shoulders. 


Reception Toilettes. 

Tae trained gown shown in the 
illustration is of old-pink peau 
de soie with Florentine red vel- 
vet, An embroidered panel is in 
the left side of the skirt. The 
straight front falls on a band of 
velvet set underneath the edge. 
The pointed Valois bodice has a 
velvet plastron, a wide ruff of 
gold-lace in the open throat, and 
a passementerie girdle at its low- 
er edge. 

The second toilette is in tones 
of gray, combining bengaline, vel- 
vet, and. brocade. A _ pleated 
petticoat is in the front of the 
skirt, with velvet panels buttoned 
down on either side. Flat pa- 
nier draperies of brocade are on 
the sides, merging into the 
straight back breadths of bro- 
cade. The arrangement of ma- 
terials is the same in the pointed 
bodice, the fronts being of velvet 
opening on a pleated bengaline 
plastron, while the back and 
sides are of brocade, and the 
sleeves are of velvet emerging 
from under brocade caps. 


Evening Fans. 
See illustration on page 65. 
Tue first fan at the left in this 
group is in black and gold, the 
sticks being of ebony gilded and 
the leaf of black .crape with a 
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design in gold outline at the centre. 
The next is a light green crape fan with 
gilt sticks, the leaf of which is decorated 
with a design of snowballs and foliage 
in greens shading to white. The fea- 
ther fan illustrated is of mounted white 
marabout feathers, the outer divisions 
having a curled ostrich fringe shading 
to gray at the edge. A white crape fan 
shown is on ‘a mother - of - pearl frame, 
and is decorated with delicately tinted 
figure designs. 


Day and Evening Hair Dressing, 
See illustration on page 65. 

Some new coiffures for day and even- 
ing dress are here illustrated. A gracefuf 
aud comfortable method of disposing of 
long abundant bair is illustrated at the 
top of the cut; a back view is given 
lower down. This is a compromise be- 
tween the high coiffure and the low cato- 
gan. The front hair is divided off and 
parted on the left side; the upper strand 
on each side of the parting is waved on 
hair-pins. The rest of the front hair is 
taken back, and the crimped hair laid 
lightly over; the hair is then divided 
across at the back, and plaited in two 
even braids, one above the other. The 
lower braid is looped toward the left 
side, with the end rolled on the crown as 
illustrated; the upper braid is looped 
toward the right side and fastened high- 
er up. A small shell comb and three 
ball pins are fastened among the braids. 

A simple coiffure for a young girl is 
shown. The front hair is parted on the 
left side; the hair at the top is frizzled, 
with the comb on the underside to raise 
it a trifle, and it is then brought back 
and fastened at the centre in the back. 
The back hair is combed up and arranged 
in a flat coil. A braided tortoise-shell 
fillet is added. 

In the evening coiffure next illustrated 
the short hair on the forehead is lightly 
curled, and the upper long locks just be- 
hind are waved to correspond. The hair 
is twisted upward at the back, formed in 
one loop at the top, with the ends drawn 
down on the right side, and falling in two 
curls on the nape of the neck. 














RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
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Evening Wrap. 


For the other evening coiffure 
illustrated, the front hair, being 
divided off, is first waved, then 
drawn back and pinned at the top 
of the crown, The back hair is 
parted, drawn up and crossed, and 
pinned to the front hair; it is 
then formed into two high loops, 
half of the front hair is twisted 
into a smaller loop on each side, 
and the ends form the ringlets il- 
lustrated, which are pinned with 
invisible hair-pins. 





Oysters in Variety. 
bye are few house-keepers 

within the wide expanse of 
territory over which oysters make 
their way who do not weleome 
gladly their first appearance in the 
fall, and feel that an ever-ready 
and desirable dainty is lost from 
their bills of fare when the sea- 
son is over, for, like the enter- 
taining guest who knows how to 
adapt his conversation to the com- 
pany he is in, these most delicious 
bivalves can appropriately appear 
at a state dinner, and are well re- 
ceived at a simple luncheon. 

The ease with which oysters 
can be cooked, and the variety of 
shapes they can be made to as- 
sume, are strong recommendations 
in their favor to all house-keepers, 
who have frequently, on account 
of an unexpected arrival, to add 
an extra dish to the pre-arranged 
family dinner, or are obliged to 
get up a hasty luncheon for a 
guest who comes so long before 
the time of serving the next 
meal that to make them wait until 
then for any refreshment for the 
“inner man”? would seem the re- 
verse of hospitable. 

In these days of fast express 
and far-reaching railroads there 
are few localities where oysters 
may not be had, and so general is 
their use that there are but few 
persons who have not a decided 
predilection for this toothsome 
dainty. 

Whether they are fresh from 
the shell, or have spent a time of 
seclusion within the walls of a tin 
can, the same processes are follow- 
ed in cooking them, Perhaps the 
most common way of serving oys- 
ters is in a stew or soup, but the 
varieties of dry stew, butter stew, 
and genuine soup are almost as 
great in number as the cooks con- 
cocting them, 

The success of oyster soup or a 
stew depends greatly on having it 
seasoned exactly right, and the 
oysters cooked just enough; five 
minutes’ boiling after that desir- 

able end has been obtained will 
cause the oysters to toughen and 
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slightly browned add the 
liquor. The moment the 
liquor boils pour in the ovs- 









































ters Let them boil one 
minute. 

A “butter stew ” is made 
nh exactly the same wav, 
but the quantity of butter is 
increased to half a pound 

Creamed oysters are made 
by carefully bringing to the 
boiling point one quart of 
thick cream, and stewing in 
their own liquor one quart 
of oysters seasoned with a 
seant teaspoonful of salt. 
As soon as the oysters a 
cooked, pour them into a 
tureen and stir in the cream 

In seasoning, the quantity 
of salt must be regulated by 
the amount of tter used 
and its saltness Pepper 
should alwavs be added the 
last thing before the soup or 
stew is sent to the table. 
Mace and nutmeg are liked 
by se me persons, but unless 
the tastes of all the par- 
takers are well known, it is 
best to omit all seasoning 
except salt and pepper. 

When cracker is to he 
used in the sor 
rolled and adde 
while in the kettle, or large 


Gop Bracetets AND Broocues. 


Sinver CHATELAINE. 


lose that perfection which 
they will have if served at 
just the right moment. 

To make a plain oyster 
soup, pour one quart of cold 
water over one quart of oys- 
ters, rinse out the oysters, 
strain the water into a kettle, 
and set it over the fire. 
When it boils, stir in half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, and one 
teaspoonful of flour mixed 
smoothly into two table 
spoonfuls of milk; as soon 
as it boils add the oysters, 
and as soon as it boils again S \ % = 
pour off intoatureen. When , Oe : : 5 : 1 an 


we 
more milk is liked, follow 5 





= 





the directions as given above, 
using one pint instead of 
one quart of water; when 
the soup is ready to remove 
from the fire, have one pint 
of boiling milk in the tureen, 
and pour the soup to it. 
Oysters should never be ‘ 
boiled in milk; when milk is 
used in any quantity it must 
be added after the soup is 
i made. Why this is so one 
x can not pretend to say, but 
’ he dusky cook who taught 





us all we know about cook- 
ing oysters impressed it on 


our minds as an indisputable 





fact, and proved to our en- 
tire satisfaction that she was 
in the right about it. 

“Dry stew” is made by 
draining all liquor from the 
oysters, and adding to it 
enough water to make one 
scant quarter of a cupful of 
liquid for each cupful of oys- 
ters. For about one quart 
of oysters place in a stew- 
pan a piece of butter as large 
as an egg; as soon as it 
melts dredge in a level tea- 
spoonful of flour, and when DAY AND EVENING HAIR DRESSING. 
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crackers may be split, arranged in the tureen, and 
the soup poured over them, Small squares of 
bread, toasted, may be substituted for the cracker, 
but as they turn the soup to an unpleasant brown 
color the cracker is generally preferred. 

Oysters prepared as follows have a delicious 
taste, which differs from that attained by any 
other metho? of cooking. Even the injunction 
of our instructor that the strips of bacon should 
be “no thicker than an angle-worm, honey,” did 
not interfere with our keen appreciation of the 
new dish, Cut two thin slices of breakfast bacon 
into narrow strips, and the strips into bits about 
an inch long; place them ina shallow frying-pan, 
and let them cook slowly to a crisp brown; then 
turn in a pint of oysters drained free from all 
liquor. After the oysters have been over the fire 
a minute or two, stir them gently. Cook about 
five minutes, and serve on a very hot platter gar- 
nished with toasted crackers. The oysters must 
be put to drain half an hour before they are 
needed, or too much liquor will stew out. 

Oysters of the largest size must be selected for 
broiling. Drain them, and lay for 4 few minutes 
in a folded napkin, to absorb all moisture. Rub 
a little butter over the gridiron, and place the 
oysters on it before placing over the fire. Sprin- 
kle salt over them, and broil first on one side and 
then on the other. Serve on a hot platter with 
drawn butter, or arrange small pieces of toasted 
bread on the platter; turn the oysters on the 
toast, and pour over all a sauce made by simmer- 
ing together the liquor, a bit of butter, and enough 
flour to thicken to the consistency of cream. A 
fine-meshed wire gridiron is the best for the pur- 
pose. It should be kept exclusively for oysters. 
If meat is broiled on it, it will impart an unplea- 
sant taste. 

For an omelet allow one egg for twelve small 
or six large oysters. Place the oysters in a pan, 
and let them simmer long enough to draw out the 
liquor; then drain and chop fine, Beat the eggs 
very light, yolks and whites separately. To the 
yolks add one table-spoonful of the liquor for 
each egg, a little salt, and the minced oysters ; 
beat together, stir in the whites lightly, and turn 
into a hot, buttered pan. As soon as the under- 
side is brown, roll up and turn out on a platter. 

Croquettes are very appetizing, and make a 
nice change from fried oysters. Season one pint 
of chopped oysters, prepared as in directions for 
omelet, with pepper and salt, mixing well. Melt 
one table-spoonful of butter, stir into it one table- 
spoonful of flour, one-half cupful of the oyster 
Jiquor, and enough rolled cracker moistened with 
boiling water to make a soft paste; add the 
chopped oysters and mix thoroughly. When 
cold take a spoonful for each croquette. Form 
into small cakes and fry in butter, or press into 
egg shape, dip into egg and cracker, and fry in 
boiling lard. 

For a pie, line an earthen dish, such as is used 
for puddings, with rich puff-paste rolled a trifle 
thicker than for ordinary pie, and set it in the 
oven long enough to nearly but not quite bake 
the crust. Stew enough oysters to fill the pie. 
Stir into them one well-beaten egg, one heaping 
teaspoonful of flour, and two table-spoonfuls of 
rolled cracker, Pour into the crust, and cover 
with a top crust rolled as thin as paper. The 
oysters should be*boiling hot when the egg, crack- 
er, and flour are added, After the pie is return- 
ed to the oven, it should remain just long enough 
to bake the upper crust a light brown. 

Patties are made by lining small pans with 
crust, baking half done, and filling with oysters 
prepared as for pie. They will need no upper 
crust, bat must be set back into the oven long 
enough to finish baking the under crust, and to 
let the filling become a rich brown on top. 





ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 


A Romance of To-vap. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avtnor or “ For Farra anp Freevom,” * Tur Worn 
Went Very Wet Turn,” “ Act Sorts ann 
Conpitions or Men,” * Tue Bev or 
Sr. Pavt’s,” EtTo., ETO. 


CHAPTER II. 
PRESENTED BY THE SEA. 
* PPETER!” cried Armore lin the farm-yvard— 
“Peter! Peter! Wakeup! Where is the 
boy? Wake up, and come quick !” 

The boy was not sleeping, however, and came 
forth slowly, but obediently, in rustic fashion. He 
was a little older than most of those who still per- 
mit themselves to be called boys ; unless his looks 
deceived one, he was a great deal older, for he was 
entirely bald, save for a few long scattered hairs, 
which were white. His beard and whiskers also 
consisted of nothing but a few sparse white hairs. 
He moved heavily, without the spring of boy- 
hood in his feet. Had Peter jumped or run, one 
might in haste have inferred a condition of drink 
or mental disorder. As for his shoulders, too, 
they were rounded, as if by the weight of years 
—a thing which is rarely seen in boys. Yet Ar- 
morel called this antique person the boy, and he 
answered to the name without remonstrance. 

“ Quick, Peter!” she cried. “There's a boat 
drifting on White Island Ledge, and the tide’s 
running out strong, and there are two men in her, 
and they've got no oars in the boat. Ignorant 
trippers, I suppose. They will both be killed to 
a certainty, unless— Quick!” 

Peter followed her flying footsteps with a show 
of haste and a movement of the legs approaching 
alacrity. But then he was always a slow boy, 
and one who loved to have his work done for 
him. Therefore, when he reached the landing- 
place he found that Armorel was well before him, 





* Begun in Hanres’s Bazan No. 3, Vol. XXIII. 
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and that she had already shipped mast and sail 
and oars, and was waiting for him to shove off. 

Samson has two landing-beaches, one on the 
northeast, below Bryher Hill, and the other farther 
south, on the eastern side of the valley. There 
might be a third, better than either, on Porth 
Bay, if any one desired to put off there on the 
west side facing the other islands, where nobody 
has any business at all except to see the rocks 
or to shoot wild birds. 

The beach used by the Holy Hill folk was the 
second of these two: here they kept their boats 
and had their old stone boat-house to store the 
gear; and it was here that Armorel stood wait- 
ing for her companion, 

Peter was slow on land; at sea, however, he 
alone is slow who does not know what can be 
got out of a boat, and how it can be got. Peter 
did possess this knowledge; all the islanders, 
in fact, have it. They are born with it. They 
also know that nothing at Sea is gained by hurry. 
It is a maxim which is said to rule or govern 
their conduct on land as well as afloat. Peter, 
therefore, when he had pushed off, sat down and 
took an oar with no more appearance of hurry 
than if he were taking a boat-load of boxes filled 
with flowers across to the Port. Armorel took 
the other oar. 

“They are drifting on White Island Ledge, 
repeated Armorel; “and the tide is running out 
fast.” 

Peter made no reply—Armorel expected none 
—but dipped his oar. They rowed in silence for 
ten minutes. Then Peter found utterance and 
spoke slowly. 

“Twenty years ago—I remember it well—a 
boat went ashore on that very ledge. The tide 
was running out—strong, like to-night. There 
was three men in her. Visitors they were, who 
wanted to save the boatman’s pay. Their bodies 
was never found.” 

Then both pulled on in silence and doggedly. 

In ten minutes or more they had rounded the 
Point at a respectful distance, for reasons well 
known to the navigator and the nautical survey- 
or of Scilly. Peter, without a word, shipped his 
oar. Armorel did likewise. Then Peter stepped 
the mast and hoisted the sail, keeping the line in 
his own hand, and looked ahead, while Armorel 
took the helm. 

“It’s Jinkins’s boat,” said Peter, because they 
were now in sight of her. ‘“ What ’ll Jinkins say 
when he hears that his boat’s gone to pieces ?” 

“And the two men? Who are they? Will 
Jenkins say nothing about the men ?” 

“Strangers they are; gentlemen, I suppose. 
Well—if the breeze doesn’t soon— Ah! Here 
it is!” 

The wind suddenly filled the sail. The boat 
heeled over under the breeze, and a moment 
afte was. flying throtigh the water straight up 
thé broad channel between the two Minaltos and 
Samson. 

The sun was very low now; between them and 
the’ west lay the boat they were pursuing, a small 
black object with two black silhouettes of figures 
clear against the crimson sky. And now Ar- 
morel perceived that they had by this time got- 
ten an inkling, at least, of their danger, for they 
no longer sat passive, but had torn up a plank 
from the bottom with which one, kneeling in the 
bows, was working as with a paddle, but without 
science; the boat yawed this way and that, but 
still kept on her course drifting to the rocks. 

“If she touches the ledge, Peter,” said Armo- 
rel, ‘she will be in little bits in five minutes. The 
water is rushing over it like a mill-stream.” 

This she said ignorant of mill-streams, because 
there are none on Scilly; but the comparison 
served. 

“Tf she touches, 
go home again. 
nobody.” 

Beyond the boat they could plainly see the 
waters breaking over the ledge; the sun lit up 
the white foam that leaped and flew over the 
black rocks just showing their teeth above the 
water as the tide went down. 

Here is a problem—you may find plenty like 
it in every book of algebra. Given a boat drift- 
ing upon a ledge of rocks with the current and the 
tide; given a boat sailing in pursuit with a fair 
wind aft; given also the velocity of the current 
and the speed of the boat and the distance of 
the first boat from the rocks: at what distance 
must the second boat commence the race in order 
to catch up the first before it drives upon the 
rocks? 

This second boat, paying close attention to the 
problem, came up hand over hand, rapidly over- 
taking the first boat, where the two men not only 
understood at last the danger they were in, but 
also that an attempt was being made to save 
them. In fact, one of them, who had some tinct- 
ure or flavor of the mathematics left in him from 
his school-days, remembered the problems of this 
class, and would have given a great deal to have 
been back again in school working out one of 
them. 

Presently the boats were so near that Peter 
hailed “Boat ahoy! Back her! Back her, or 
you'll be upon the rocks! Back her all you 
know !” 

‘We've broken our oars,” they shouted. 

“Keep her off!” Peter bawled again. 

Even with a plank taken from the bottom of 
the boat a practised boatman would have been 
able to keep her off long enough to clear the 
rocks; but these two young men were not used 
to the ways of the sea. 

“ Put up your hellum,” said Peter, quietly. 

“What are you going todo?” The girl obeyed 
first, as one must do at sea, and asked the ques- 
tion afterward. 

“There’s only one chance. We must cut 
across her bows. Two lubbers! They ought 
not to be trusted with a boat. There’s room.” 
He looked at the ledge ahead and at his own 
sail. “Now—steady.” He tightened the rope, 


” 


’ Peter replied, “ we may just 
For we shall be no good to 


’ 


the boat changed her course. Then Peter stood 
up and called again, his hand to his mouth, 
“Back her! Back her! Back her all you know!” 
He sat down and said, quietly, “ Now, then—luff 
it is—luff—all you can.” 

The boat turned suddenly. It was high time. 
Right in front of them—only a few yards in 
front—the water rushed as if over a cascade, 
boiling and surging among the rocks. At bigh 
tide there would have been the calm unruffled 
surface of the ocean swell; now there were roar- 
ing floods aud swelling whirlpools. The girl 
looked round, but only for an instant. Then the 
boat crossed the bows of the other, and Armorel, 
as they passed, caught the rope that was held 
out to her. 

One moment more and they were off the rocks, 
in deep water, towing the other boat after them. 

Then Peter arose, lowered the sail, and took 
down his mast. 

“ Nothing,” he said, “ between us and Mincarlo. 
Now, gentlemen, if you will step into this boat 
ve can tow yours along with us. So—take care, 
sir, Sit in the stern beside the young lady. Can 
you row, either of you?” 

They could both row, they said. In these days 
a man is as much ashamed of not being able to 
row as fifty years ago he was ashamed of not 
being able to ride. Peter took one oar and gave 
the other tothe stranger nearest. Then, without 
more words, he dipped his oar and began to row 
back again. The sun went down, and it suddenly 
became cold. 

Armorel perceived that the man beside her was 
quite a young man—not more than one or two 
and twenty. He wore brave attire—even a brown 
velvet jacket, a white waistcoat, and a crimson 
necktie; he also had a soft felt hat. Nature had 
not yet given him much beard, but what there 
was of it he wore pointed, with a light mustache 
so arranged as to show how it would be worn 
when it became of a respectable length. As he 
sat in the boat he seemed tall. And he did not 
look at all like one of the bawling and boastful 
trippers who sometimes come over to the islands 
for a night and pretend to know how to manage 
a boat. Yet— 

“What do you mean,” asked the girl, severely, 
“by going out in a boat, when you ought to have 
known very well that you could not manage her?” 

“We thought we could,” replied this discon- 
certed pretender, with meekness suitable to the 
occasion. Indeed, under such humiliating cireum- 
stances, Captain Parolles himself would become 
meek. 

“Tf wehad not seen you,” she continued, “ you 
would most certainly have been killed.” 

“T begin to think we might. We should cer- 
tainly have gone on those rocks. But there is an 
island close by. We could swim.” 

“Tf your boat hgd touched those rocks you 
would have been dead in three minutes,” this 
maid of wisdom continued. ‘‘ Nothing could have 
saved you. No boat could have come near you. 
And to think of standing or swimming in that 
current and among those rocks! Oh!—but you 
don’t know Scilly.” 

“No,” he replied, still with a meekness that dis- 
armed wrath, “ I’m afraid not.” 

“Tell me how it happened.” 

The other man struck in—he who was wield- 
ing the oar. He also was a young man, of shorter 
and more sturdy build than the other. Had he 
not, unfortunately, confined his whole attention 
in youth to foot-ball, he might have made a good 
boatman; really, a young man whose appearance 
conveyed no information or suggestion at all about 
him except that he seemed healthy, active, and 
vigorous, and that he was, presumably, short- 
sighted, or he would not have worn spectacles. 

“T will tell you how it came about,” he said. 
“This man would go sketching the coast. I told 
him that the islands are so beautifully and be- 
nevolently built that every good bit has got an- 
other bit on the next island, or across a cove, or 
on the other side of a bay, put there on purpose 
for the finest view of the first bit. You only get 
that arrangement, you know, in the Isles of Scilly 
and the Isles of Greece. But he wouldn’t be per- 
suaded, and so we took a boat and went to sea, 
like the three merchants of Bristol City. We 
saw Jerusalem and Madagascar very well, and if 
you hadn’t turned up in the nick of time I be- 
lieve we should have seen the river Styx as well, 
with Cocytus, very likely; good old Charon cer- 
tainly; and Tantalus, too much punished—over- 
done—up to his neck.” 

Armorel heard, wondering what, in the name 
of goodness, this talker of strange language might 
mean. 

“When his oar broke, you know,” the talker 
went on, “I began to laugh, and so I caught a 
crab; and while I lay in the bottom laughing like 
Tom of Bedlam, my oar dropped overboard, and 
there we were. Five mortal hours we drifted; 
but we had tobacco and a flask, and we didn’t 
mind so very much. Some boat, we thought, 
might pick us up.” 

“Some boat!” echoed Armorel. 
side Samson!” 

“As for the rocks, we never thought about 
them. Had we known of the rocks, we should 
not have laughed.” 

“You have saved our lives,” said the young 
man in the velvet jacket. He had a soft, sweet 
voice, which trembled a little as he spoke. And 
indeed it is a solemn thing to be rescued from 
certain death ! 

“Peter did it,” Armorel replied. 
thank Peter.” 

“Let me thank you,” he said, softly and per- 
suasively. “The other man may thank Peter.” 

“Just as you like. So long, that is, as you re- 
member that it will have to be a lesson to you as 
long as you live never to go out in a boat with- 
out a man.” 

“Tt shall be a lesson. I promise. And the 
man I go out with, next time, shall not be you, 
Dick.” 


“And out- 


“You may 
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“Never,” she went on, enforcing the lesson— 
“never go in a boat alone, unless you know the 
waters. Are you Plymouth trippers? But then 
Plymouth people generally know how to handle 
a boat.” 

“We are from London.” In the twilight the 
blush caused by being taken for a Plymouth trip- 
per was not perceived, “I am an artist, and I 
came to-sketch.” He said this with some slight 
emphasis and distinction. There must be no mis- 
taking an artist from London for a Plymouth 
tripper. 

“You must be hungry.” 

“ We are ravenous, but at this moment one can 
only feel that it is better to be hungry and alive 
than to be drowned and dead.” 

“Oh!” she said, earnestly. “ You don’t know 
how strong the water is. It would have thrown 
you down and rolled you over and over among 
the rocks, your head would have been knocked to 
pieces, your face would have been crushed out of 
shape, every bone would have been broken. 
Peter has seen them so.” 

“Ay! ay!” said Peter. 
just so, 
men.” 

Silence fell upon them, The twilight was deep- 
ening, the breeze was chill, Armorel felt that the 
young man beside her was shivering—perhaps 
with the cold. He looked across the dark water 
and gasped. “ We are coming up,” he said, “ out 
of the gates of death and the jaws of hell. 
Strange, to have been so near unto dying! Five 
minutes more, and there would have been an 
end, and two more men would have been created 
for no other purpose but to be drowned.” 

Armorel made no reply, The oars kept dip- 
ping, dipping, evenly and steadily. Across the 
waters on either hand flashed lights; St. Agnes 
and the Bishop from the south—they are white 
lights ; and from the north the crimson splendor 
of Round Island; the wind was dropping, and 
there was a little phosphorescence on the water 
which gleamed along the blade of the oar. 

In half an hour the boat rounded the new 
pier, and they were in the harbor of Hugh Town, 
at the foot of the landing-steps. 

“Now,” said Armorel, “ you had better get 
home as fast as you can and have some supper.” 

“Why!” cried the artist, realizing the fact for 
the first time. “You are bareheaded, You 
will kill yourself.” 

“T am used to going about bareheaded. I 
shall come to no harm. 
food.” 

“And you?” The young man stood on the 
stepping-stones ready to mount. 

“We shall put up the sail and get back to 
Samson in twenty minutes, There is breeze 
enough for that.” 

“Will you tell us,” said the artist, “ before 
you go, to whom we are indebted for our very 
lives ¥” 

“My name is Armorel 

“May we call upon you? 
too bewildered. 
and must say.” 

“T live on Samson, What is your name ?”’ 

“My name is Roland Lee. My friend here is 
called Dick Stephenson.” 

“You can come if you wish. I shall be glad 
to see you,” she corrected herself, thinking she 
had been inhospitable and ungracious. 

“Am I to ask for Miss Armorel ?” 

She langhed merrily. “ You will find no one 
to ask, I am afraid. Nobody else, you see, lives 
on Samson. When you land, just turn to the 
left, walk over the hill, and you will find the 
house on the other side. Samson is not so big 
that vou can miss the house. Good-night, Ro- 
land Lee. Good-night, Dick Stephenson.” 

“She’s only a child,” said the young man 
called Dick as he climbed painfully and fear- 
fully up the dark and narrow steps, slippery with 
sea-weed and not even protected by an inner bar. 
“T suppose it doesn’t much matter, since she’s 
only a child. But I merely desire to point out 
that it’s always the way. If there does happen 
to be an adventure accompanied by a girl—most 
adventures bring along the girl: nobody cares, 
in fact, for an adventure without a girl in it— 
I’m put in the background and made to do the 
work while you sit down and talk to the girl. 
Don’t tell me it was accidental. It was the acci- 
dent of design. Hang it all! Ill turn painter 
myself.” 


“T've picked ’em up 
You are well off those rocks, gentle- 


Now go and get some 


’ 


To-night we are 
We cannot say what we ought 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE BAR PARLOR. 

Ar nine o'clock the little bar parlor of Tre- 
garthen’s was nearly full, It is a very little 
room, low as well as little, therefore it is easily 
filled. And though it is the principal club-room 
of Hugh Town, where the better sort and the 
notables meet, it can easily accommodate them all. 
They do not, however, meet every evening, and 
they do not all come at once. There is a wooden 
settle along the wall, beautifully polished by con- 
stant use, which holds four; a smaller one beside 
the fire, where, at a pinch, two might sit; there 
is a seat in the window which also might hold 
two, but is only comfortable for one. A small 
round table only leaves room for one chair. 
This makes sitting accommodation for nine, and 
when all are present and all nine are smoking 
tobacco like one, the atmosphere is convivially 
pungent. This evening there were only seven. 
They consisted of the two young men whose 
perils on the deep you have just witnessed; a 
justice of the peace—but his office is a sinecure, 
because on the Scilly Isles virtue reigns in every 
heart; a flower-farmer of the highest standing ; 
two other gentlemen, weighed down with the 
mercantile anxieties and interests of the place— 
they ought to have been in wigs and square 
brown coats, with silver buckles to their shoes; 
and one who held office and exercised authority, 
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The art of conversation cannot be successfully 
cultivated on a small island, on board ship, or in 
a small country town. Conversation requires a 
continual change of company, and a great vari- 
ety of topics. Your great talker, when he incon- 
siderately remains too long among the same set, 
becomes a bore. After a little, unless he goes 
away, or dies, or becomes silent, they kill him, or 
lock him up in an asylum, At Tregarthen’s he 
would be made to understand that either he or 
the rest of the population must leave the archi- 
pelago and go elsewhere, In some colonial cir- 
cles they play whist, which is an excellent method, 
perhaps the best ever invented, for disguising 
the poverty or the absence of conversation, At 
Tregarthen’s they do not feel this necessity— 
thev are contented with their conversation ; they 
are so happily contented that they do not repine 
even though they get no more than an observa- 
tion dropped every ten minutes or so. They are 
not anxious to reply hurriedly; they are even 
contented to sit silently enjoying the proximity 
of each other—the thing, in fact, which lies at 
the root of all society. The evening is not felt 
to be dull, though there are no fireworks of wit 
and repartee. Indeed, if Douglas Jerrold him- 
self were to appear with a bag full of the most 
sparkling epigrams and repartees, nobody would 
laugh, even when he was kicked out into the 
cold and unappreciative night—the stars have 
no sense of humor—as a punishment for impu- 
dence. 

This evening the notables spoke occasionally ; 
they spoke slowly—the Scillonians all talk slow- 
ly—they neither attempted nor looked for smart- 
ness They did not tell stories, because all the 
stories are known, and they can now only be told 
to strangers. The two young men from London 
listened without taking any part in the talk; 
people who have just escaped—and that narrow- 
ly—a sharp and painful death by drowning and 
banging on jagged rocks are expected to be 
hushed for a while. But they listened. And 
they became aware that the talk, in whatever di- 
rection it wandered, always came back to the 
sea. Everything in Scilly belongs to the sea; 
they may go up-country—which is a journey of 
a mile and a half, or even two miles—and speak 
for a moment of the crops and the farms; but 
that leads to the question of import and export, 
and, therefore, to the vessels lying within the 
pier, and to the steam service to Penzance, and 
to vessels in other ports, and, generally, to steam 
service about the world. And again, wherever 
two or three are gathered together in Scil 
it least will be found to have ploughed the 
in distant parts, ' 
the society of the i 
these davs, be denied or concealed. 
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iis confers a superiority on 
lands which cannot, even in 
In the last 
century, when a man who was known to have 
crossed the Pacific entered a coffee-house, the 
company with one accord gazed upon him with 
envy and wonder. Even now, familiarity hath 
not quite bred contempt, We still look with un- 
concealed respect upon one who can tell of Ta- 
hiti and the New Hebrides, and has stood upon 
And at Tre- 
garthen’s this evening, these two strangers were 
young; they had not yet made the circuit of the 
ind earth; they had had, as vet, not many 
opportunities of talking with travellers and sail- 
ors; therefore they listened, and were silent. 

Presently, one after the other, the company 
got up and went out. There ig no sitting late at 
night in Scilly. There were left of all only the 
Permanent Official. 

“T hear, gentlemen,” he said, “that you have 
had rather a nasty time this evening.” 

“We should have been lost,” said the artist, 
‘but for a—a young lady who saw our danger 
and came out to us.” : 

“Armorel. I saw her towing in your boat and 
landing you, Yes, it was a mighty lucky job 
that she saw you in time. There’s a girl, not 
yet sixteen years old! Yet I'd rather trust my- 
self with her in a boat, especially if she had the 
boy Peter with her, than with any boatman of 
the islands. And there’s not a rock or an islet, 
not a bay or a headland in this country of bays 
and capes and rocks, that she does not know. 
She could find her way blindfold by the feel of 
the wind and the force of the current. But it’s 
in her blood, Father to son—father to son and 
daughter too—the Roseveans are born boat- 
men. 





the mysterious shores of Papug. 


“She saved our lives,” repeated the artist; 
“that is all we know of her. It is a good deal 
to know, perhaps, from our own point of view.” 

“She belongs to Samson ; they’ve always lived 
on Samson. Once there were Roseveans, Tryeths, 
Jenkinses, and Woodcocks on Samson ; now they 
are nearly all gone—only one family of Rosevean 
left, and one of Tryeth.” 

“She said that nobody else lived there.” 

“Well, it is only her own family. They’ve 
started a flower farm lately on Holy Hill, and I 
hear it’s doing pretty well. It’s a likely situa- 
tion, too, facing southwest, and well sheltered. 
You should go and see the flower farm; Armorel 
will be glad to show you the farm, and the isl- 
and too. Samson has got a good many curious 
things—more curious, perhaps, than she knows, 
poor child Lhe 

He paused for a moment, and then continued : 
“There’s nobody on the island now but them- 
selves, There’s the old woman first ; you should 
see her too. She's a curiosity by herself—Ur- 
sula Rosevean; she was a Traverse, and came 
from Bryher to be married. She married Me- 
thusalem Rosevean, Armorel’s great-great-grand- 
father; that was nigh upon eighty years ago; 
she’s close upon a hundred now ; and she’s been 
a widow since—when was it?—I believe she'd 
only been a wife for twelve months or so. He 
was drowned on a smuggling run; his brother 
Emanuel, too. Widow used to look for him from 
the hill-top every night for a year and more after- 
ward. A wonderful old woman! go and look at 
her. Perhaps she will talk to you. Sometimes, 


HARPER’: 


when Armorel plays the fiddle, she will brighten 
up and talk for an hour, She knows how to 
cure all diseases, and she can foretell the future. 
But she’s too old now, and mostly she’s asleep. 
Then there’s Justinian Tryeth, and Doreas, his 
wife —thev’re over seventy, both of them, if 
they're a day. Dereas was a St. Agnes girl— 
that’s the reason why her name was Hicks: if 
she’d come from Bryher she’d have been a Trav- 
erse; if from Treseo she’d have been a Jenkins. 
But she was a Hicks. She’s as old as her hus- 
band, I should say. As for the boy Peter—” 

“She called him the boy, I remember; but he 
seemed to me—” 

“He’s fifty, but he’s always been the boy. 
He never married, because there was nobody 
left on Samson for him to marry, and he’s al- 
ways been too busy on the farm to come over 
here after a wife. And he looks more than 
fifty, because once he fell off the pier, head-first, 
into the starn of a*boat, and after he’d been un- 
conscious for three days all his hair fell off ex- 
cept a few stragglers, and they’d turned white. 
Looks most as old as his father. Chessun’s 
near fifty-two.” 

“Who is Chessun 2” 





She’s the girl; she’s always been the girl. 
She’s never married, just like Peter, her brother, 
because there was no one left on Samson for 
her. And she never leaves the island except 
once or twice a year, when she goes to the after- 
noon service at Bryher. Well, gentlemen, that’s 
all the people left on Samson. There used to 
be more—a great many more—quite a popula- 
tion, and i 








all stories are true, they were a live- 
ly lot. You’ll see their cottages standing in ruins. 
As for getting drowned, you’d hardly believe ! 
Whiy, take Armorel alone, Her father, Emanuel 
—he’d be about fifty-seven now—he was drowned 
——twelve years ago it must be now—with his wife 
and his three boys, Emanuel, John, and Andrew, 
crossing over from a wedding at St. Agnes. He 
married Rovena Wetherel, from St. Mary’s. Then 
there was her grandfather; he was a pilot, but 
they were all pilots, and he was cast away taking 
an East Indiaman up the Channel, cast away on 
Chesil Bank in a fog—that was in the year 1845 
—and all hands lost. His father, singular to re- 
late, died in his bed unexpectedly—you can see 
the bed still; but, they do say, just before some 
officers came over about a little bit of business 
connected with French brandy. One of his sons 
went away, and became a purser in the Royal 
Navy. Those were the days for pursers ; their 
accounts were never audited, and when they'd 
squared the captain and paid him the wages and 
allowances for the dummies and the dead men, 
they had left as much as a couple of thousand 
a year, Afer this he left the navy and purveyed 
for the fleet, and became s@ rich that they had 
to make him a knight.” 

“Was there much smuggling here in the old 
days ?” 

“ Look here, sir: 


a Scillonian in the old days 
called himself a pilot, a fisherman, a shopkeeper, 
or a farmer, just as he pleased. That was his plea- 
sant way; but he was always, mind you, a smug- 
gler. Armorel’s great-great-grandfather, father 
of the old lady’s husband—him who was never 
heard of afterward, but was supposed to have 
been cast away off the French coast—he was 
known to have made great sums of money. Nev- 
er was any one on the islands in such a big way. 
Lots of money came to the islands from smug- 
gling. They say that the St. Martin’s people have 
kept theirs, and have got it invested; but for 
all the rest, it’s gone; and they were wreckers, 
too. Many and many a good ship before the 
islands were lit up have struck on the rocks and 
gone to pieces. What do you think became of 
the cargoes ? Where were the Scilly boats when 
the craft was breaking up? And did you never 
hear of the ship’s lanthorn tied to the horns of 
acow? They've got one on Samson could tell 
a tale or two; and they’ve still got a figure-head 
there which ought to have haunted old Emanuel 
Rosevean when his boat capsized off the coast 
of France.” 

“ An interesting family history.’ 

“Yes. Until the Preventive Service put an 
end to the trade, the Roseveans were the most 
successful and the most daring smugglers in the 
islands ; but an unlucky family. All these drown- 
ings make people talk. Old-wives’ talk, I dare 
say. But for something one of them did—wreck- 
ing a ship—robbing the dead—who knows ?— 
they say the bad luck will go on till something 
is done, I know not what.” 

He got up and put on his cap, the blue cloth 
cap with a cloth peak, much affected in Scilly, 
because the wind blows off any other form of 
hat ever invented, 

“Tt is ten o’clock, I must go. Did you ever 
hear the story, gentlemen, of the Sciilonian sail- 
or?” He sat down again. “TI believe it must 
have been one of the Roseveans. He was on 
board a West Indiaman, homeward bound, and 
the skipper got into a fog and lost his reekon- 
ing. Then he asked this man if he knew the 
Scilly Isles. ‘ Better nor any book,’ says the sail- 
or. ‘Then,’ says the skipper, ‘take the wheel.’ 
In an hour erash went the ship upon the rocks. 
‘D n your eyes!’ says the skipper, ‘ you said 
you knew the Scilly Isles.’ ‘So I do” says the 
man; ‘this is one of ’em.’ The ship went to 
pieces, and near all the hands were lost; but the 
people of the islands had a fine time with the 
flotsam and the jetsam for a good many days 
afterward.” 

“T believe,” said the young man—he who an- 
swered to the name of Dick—“ that this patriot 
is buried in the old chureh-yard. I saw an in- 
scription to-day which probably marks his tomb. 
Under the name is written the words, Dulce et 
decor ; but the rest is obliterated.” 

“Very likely they would bury him in the old 
church-yard. Good-night, gentlemen.” 

“Roland!” The young man called Dick jump- 
ed from the settle. “Roland! pinch me; shake 


’ 
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me; stick a knife into me, but not too far; I 
feel as if I was going off my head. The fair Ar- 
morel’s father was a corsair, who was drowned 
on his way from the coast of France, with his 
grandfather and his great-grandfather and great- 
granduncles, after having been cast away upon 
the Chesil Bank, and never heard of again, though 
he was wanted on account of a keg of French 
brandy picked up in the Channel. He made an 
immense pile of money, which has been lost ; 
and there’s an old lady at the farm so old—so old 
—so very, very old—it takes your breath away 
only to think of it—that she married Methusalem. 
Her husband was drowned—a new light this on 
history—and of course she escaped on the Ark 
as a stowaway or a cabin passenger! Armorel 
plays the fiddle, and makes the old lady jump.” 

“We'll go over there to-morrow.” 

“We will. It is a land of enchantment this 
outlying bit of Lyonesse. Meanwhile, just to 
clear my brain, I think I must have a whiskey ; 
the weakness of humanity demands it. 

“Oh! ’twas in Tregarthen's bar, 
Where the pipes and whiskeys are.’ 


They are an unlucky family,” he went on, “be- 
cause they ‘did something.’ Remark, Roland, 
that here is the very element of romance. My 
> too. I am 
sure they have, because my grandfather kept a 
shop, and you can’t keep a shop without ‘doing 
something.’ But Fate never persecuted my fa 
ther, the dean, and I am not in much anxiety 
that I too shall be shadowed on account of the 
old man. Yet look at Armorel Rosevean! There's 
distinction, mind you, in being selected by Fate 
for vicarious punishment! The old corsair wreck- 
ed a ship and robbed the bodies; therefore all 
his descendants have got to be drowned. Dear 
me! if we were all to be drowned because our 
people had once ‘done something,’ the hungry, 
insatiate sea would be choked, and the world 
would come to an end. t 


ancestors have ‘done something 


A Seotch whiskey, Re 
becca, if you please, and a seltzer. To-morrow 
Roland, we will onee more cross the raging main, 
If you break an oat i 
you shall be put overboard. We will visit this 
fair child of Samson. Child of Samson !—the 
child of Samson! Was Delilah her mother, o 
is she the granddaughter of the Timnite? Has 
she inherited the virtues of her father, as well 
as his strength? Were the latter days of Deli- 
lah sanctified and purified? Happily, she is only 
as yet a child; only a child, Roland”—he em- 
phasized the words—‘‘ although a child of Sam- 


son, 


but under protection 





In the night a vision came to Roland Lee. He 


saw Armorel once more sailing to his rescue } and 
in his vision he was seized with a mighty terro 
and a shaking of the limbs, and his heart sank, 
and his cheek blanched; and he cried aloud, as 
he sank beneath the cold waters, “ Oh, Armorel 
you bave come too late! Armorel, you cannot 
save me now!” 
[TO BE OONTINUED. } 





GLIMPSES INTO THE LIVES 
OF WORKING-WOMEN. 
BY GRACE H. DODGE. 
Il. 
( NE evening last June a large group of wa 


earning girls were earnestly discussing the 


newspaper report of a public meeting. Their in- 
terest in the matter lay in a speech of a good 
woman, who from her talk seemed to have mis 
judged working-girls. She was reported as hav 

ing spoken of them with an air of patronage, and 
as showing little appreciation of the heroie lives 
led by thousands of factory and shop girls. The 
discussion over the speech became animated, and 
finally one of the leaders said, “It is time that 
we should show to the people of New York that 
there are true girls and women found in all fae 
tories and shops—girls who want no patronage, 
but only the chance to show what they are, and 
then the public would be forced to recognize 
them.” After further consideration it was decided 
that the question should come up for formal dis 
cussion in the large number of working-girls 
societies scattered throughout New York. The 
matter was therefore brought before them in the 
form of the following preamble and resolutions, 
framed at the October business meeting of the 
special club to which these girls belonged 

“Whereas, It is generally conceded that there 
has grown up in the public mind a poor opinion of 
the characters, aims, and surroundings of work- 
ing-girls, and 

“ Whereas, Among the girls themselves there is 
rarely found a true idea of the dignity of labor, 
or a realization of the honors and privileges pos- 
sessed by all girls, and 

“Whereas, It appears that good would result 
from a discussion of these matters by members 
of the working-girls’ societies, therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the various clubs belonging to 
the New York Association of Working-girls’ So- 
cieties be respectfully asked to consider the fol- 
lowing questions, and to report the result of their 
conclusions by the 15th of December to the pre- 
sident of this society. 

“1st. Is it possible or feasible to bring about 
a change of public opinion as to the aims and 
characteristics of a large percentage of working- 
girls ? 

“9d. How can we as working-girls, and as 
members of working-girls’ societies, aid in bring- 
ing about the change ? 

“3d. How can we still further arouse girls to a 
full appreciation of their power and influence, to 
make of themselves and their companions strong, 
helpful girls, endowed with all purity, modesty, 
and brightness ? 

“ Be it further resolved, That the president of 
this society be directed to formulate from the 
opinions of the various societies a paper em- 


bodying the result, which shall be printed and 
sent to the societies for further discussion ot 
action,” 

Several societies have taken up the matter, and 
a number of evenings have been most profitably 


spent in diseussing the questions, The club with 








which they originated has itself spent much time 
upon them, al d has reac hed the following con- 
clusions 

First, as to the preamble and leading question. 
‘Public opinion represents the opinion of every 
one evoked mainly by the comments and actions 

We con- 
gh ideal of 
oyed in fae 
tories, although it has a higher opinion of them 


of those with whom we are associated 


cede that public opinion has not ah 
f h 








working girls, especially of those em} 


now than it had some vears ago, and we feel that 


a change in sentiment is being brought about.” 
rv, * How ean 5 
girls and as members of worki: 
ties aid in bri 





Second, as to the que work. 








socie- 





cing about the change ?” Answers 
and suggestions were so numerous that it is di 
ficult to do more than make a summary of tl 
points decided upon. “ It was felt that many girls 
are not willing to acknowledge that they work 
and that it is tl 
instil into the minds of their children and pupils 
i Also that a great 
responsibility rests upon the older 


» duty of parents at d teachers to 





the honor and nobility of work 
girls in any 


shop or factory Up epends very much 





the kind of workers the younger ones shall be- 
come, and therefore they should guar 


1 against 
teaching the new-comers in a careless, indifferent 


way. They do not often take a personal interest 
in the vounger girls, but they should do it without 
an air of superiority rhe younger girls need tl 


companionship of the older ones, and they should 


be careful to set a ¢ 





“Many girls have noble aims and high ide 


i is 
in life, but they are not often drawn out or de- 
veloped. As actions speak louder than words, 
girls are judged by them; also by the books they 
read and the companions they select. Girls have 
so much of solidity in the constant effort to ea 
their bread and butte that they crave amuse 


ard to have time or en- 


ergy to read solid matter and improve themselves 


ment, and many find it | 


Further, it was conceded that shorter hours and 


more wages were qu 0 give opportunity to 





de velop as they shoul gain, for a working 
girl to win respect she must t herself, and 
show this respect in all hei i 


to the tongue, the behavior, tl 





bearing, as we 


as showing » to work and 
doing it well. It will not do for her to be too in- 
dependent, or consider herself invaluable, as she 
cannot always get something else to do, for the 
old proverb is true, ‘ There are more hats in the 
world than there are pegs Self-respect must 
never be forgotten Some nes the best way to 
retain it is by restraining speech and keeping 


cool, tor when one is a 
Harsh th 


ers on the impulse 


y it 18 easy to lose seit- 


respect. are often said by employ- 





the moment, and they are 


not always right; but neither is the girl herself 
ilways in the right It lies with her to keep her 
self-respect as well as the good-will of her « 





plover; and she should aim to become a skilled 
worker, and grasp every chance for self-improv: 
ment. Ambition, close applicat on, perseverance 
mprovement of all*opportunities, doing every 
hing in the best possible way, and being thorough 
in little things will make skilled workers, 

“ To win public respect working-girls must gain 


good-will and respect of their 






employers, and 
do this they must try to do their work skilfull 


and conscientiously If the ave wwe quality ol 
work goes up, publie opinion in reg 


ird to it wii 





rise in proportion nething more is needed, 
however, and after six o'clock we should trv to 
improve and cultivate our minds Also our cor 
duct should be such that we will be treated with 
as much regard when we are in our working 
clothes as when we wear our best dresses hence 
ct. A 


girl or woman who permits familiarity from boys 


the need for care and constant self-resy 





or men may cause mu innovance to other girls, 
tor each is respons le. not only tor herself but 





for others 

The third question brought out mucn re pe tition 
in the discussion, but these additional ideas and 
answers were given: “ All should try to promot 
the work of the societies, for the fundamental 
principle of working-girls’ clubs is to make girls 
ind women respect themselves, and to make them 
realize what they can secure DY co-operation, 


rirls when they show 





People will respect working 





what they can accomplish for themselves 
We, as such, therefore, will force others 
to respect us because we re spect ourse Ives, even 
though we are only factory and shop girls. We 
can do it for ourselves, and strengthen one an- 


nh 





others. 


other by co-operation, and by recognizing the 
dignity of labor, In this matter we will agitate, 
educate, and co-operate. We will try to bring 
the best side out, and to help one another by 
companionship and example.” 

As was before stated, these are the conclu- 
sions reaehed by a large group of earnest, con 
scientious working-girls, and can I say anything 
more than to ask that others will come to their 
help, and to hope ‘ 





before long thousands of 
workers shall be pledged to raise themselves, and 


then to help each other in true earnest livin 


r 





USEFUL RECIPES. 
Omecet Sovrriér.—Sep 


yolks of six eggs, taking « 


the whites from t 

g o remove the specks 
Add to the yolks two table-spoonfuls of sifted pulver- 
ized sugar with a little lemon juice by way of flavoring 
Whip the whites until they are as firm as possible, 
then mix them with rest. Put a.small piece of 
butter into the frying-pan, let it n over a slow fire, 
then pour in the omelet andjlet it set, taking eare 
that it does not burn. Turn it out upon a dessert 
dish and glaze by strewing powdered sugar over it. 
Then put it into an oven, and when it has risen, glaze 
it again, and serve. Rose-water or orance-flower{wa- 
ter may be used, if preferred, to lemon juice for fae 
voring. 
































THE NECKER FAMILY. 
BY MARY STUART SMITH. 


ACQUES NECKER was a man of the people, and yet rose to 
@) be the counsellor and companion of crowned heads. . Born at 
Geneva, September 30, 1732, he held the doctrines of religion as 
there taught by the reformers, and yet when high in power he 
defended the Roman Catholic Church in France from the assaults 
of those who were ready to demolish it, and substitute atheism in 
its stead. Peculiarly moderate and conservative in his tempera- 
ment, he is yet accused of having done as much as any other man 
to precipitate the Revolution through his stanch advocacy of lib 
erty for the masses among a people unripe for self-government. 
A foreigner who never resigned his right of citizenship in his na- 
tive canton of Switzerland, he nevertheless served France with a 
fervor of patriotism seldom equalled by any of her true-born sons. 
Living and acting in the very vortex of ambition, he maintained 
the calmness of a philosopher, combined with the unselfishness of a 
true Christian. The carver of his own fortunes, he disbursed 
money with the generosity of a born prince, 

Such are some antitheses of character manifested in the person 
of M. Necker, the famous Genevan banker, who was thrice ap 
pointed to the contro] of the finances of France by Louis XVI. 
during the critical period immediately preceding the outbreak, of 
the French Revolution. 

The figure of this remarkable man was too stout to be elegant, 
and his features would not bear critical examination ; but the im- 
pression made by his appearance was pleasing, on the whole, 
through the brightness of his countenance and the affability of his 
manners. 

In the young lady who became his wife he was fortunate enough 
to find one every way worthy to be his partner, and their marriage 
was a singularly happy one. 

Suzanne Curchod was the only daughter of a Swiss minister, 
who was the Protestant pastor of a church at Crassy, a village in 
the Vaud country, on the confines of France. Her grandparents 
on the mother’s side had belonged to the southern noblesse; but 
having attached themselves to the Reformed faith, had been com- 
pelled to flee the kingdom that they might escape the persecutions 
there raging during the reign of Louis XIV. They found a refuge 
and welcome at Lausanne. 

Here they were admitted to the best society, but their beautiful 
daughter rejected a very wealthy citizen in order to become the 
wife of a humble village pastor. 

Having no son, M. Curchod found consolation in devoting him- 
self with assiduity to the cultivation of his daughter's intellect, 
and was rewarded by her diligent application and rapid progress 
in studies then deemed too severe for the female mind. At six- 
teen she could write in Latin to one of her father’s friends, and 
there is proof that she also studied Greek. At the same time, 
accomplishments were not neglected, for she performed upon sev- 
eral musical instruments, and learned to draw and paint. In 
beauty she even surpassed her mother. 

When Suzanne was eighteen years of age, her parents seem to 
have felt the natural desire for their daughter to enjoy the advan- 
tages of society, and hence took her to visit friends in Lausanne, 
where was presented a brilliant scene compared with the deep re- 
tirement of Crassy. It was soon commonly reported here that 
Mile. Curchod was “superior to all the young girls in personal 
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attractions, and to all the young men in learning.’ Neither of 
these qualities, however, would have secured her the social popu- 
larity to which she quickly attained if she had not possessed a 
sweet and amiable disposition that caused her to shrink from any 
vaingiorious display of her own wit and learning, while she was 
ever ready to participate in every plan of pleasure proposed by her 
companions of either sex. -Her-beauty at this period must have 
been brillant, and curiously enough she has left a description of 
her own appearance the verity of which is abundantly corrobor- 
ated by the testimony of many contemporaries. Here it is : 

“*My Porrrait.—aA face bespeaking youth and gayety ; hair and 
complexion those of a blonde, animated by laughing blue eyes, 
sparkliig and sweet; a nose small but well cut; a piquant mouth, 
whose smile accompanies that of the eyes with some grace; a 
figure tall and well proportioned, but wanting in that enchanting 
elegance which sets off so much; a rustic air in the style of ad- 
dress, and a certain abruptness in the movements, in sharp con- 
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trast with a sweet voice and modest countenance. Such are the 
outlines of a picture which you may find too flattering.” 
Lausanne at this date no longer enjoyed the privileges of a 
free city, and was a town of but nine thousand inhabitants. Yet 
Voltaire had recently singled it out for his residence, and had 
produced several of his tragedies upon its stage, with such appre- 
ciation that he was highly gratified, reporting that he had had 
“two hundred spectators who were as good judges as any in 
Europe.” He also declared that this quondam Roman province 
had become the asylum for art, pleasure, and taste, exclaiming ad- 





MADAME NECKER. 


miringly that “Cesar had not foreseen, when he came to ravage 
this little corner of the earth, that one day they would have more 
intelligence here than at Rome itself.” 

Among the many lovers that crowded around the beautiful Mlle. 
Curchod, unfortunately, as it turned out, the only one who engaged 
her affections was Edward Gibbon, at that time a student of belles- 
lettres, but afterward the great historian. She engaged herself to 
him, and when he meanly broke the engagement through motives 
plainly mercenary she was wellnigh broken-hearted, although self- 
respect enabled her to maintain becoming dignity before the eyes 
of the outside world. An injudicions but warm friend of hers, 
who was likewise an intimate associate of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
who at that time was referred to as the umpire of all affairs of the 


heart, wrote to him, enlisting his services in the attempt to bring 


Gibbon to a sense of the 
great mistake he was com- 
mitting by thus casting from 
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fon, Grimm, Marmontel, D’Alembert, Diderot, Madame du Deffand, 
Madame Geoffrin, and Madame de Houdetot. 

M. Necker was wont to be present at these assemblies, but satis- 
fied that his wife could unaided fully discharge the office of an 
agreeable hostess, he often indulged himself in fits of abstraction, 
and took little or no part in the festivities of the hour. 

Soon their abode became too narrow for the crowds of com- 
pany that thronged its halls,and a remove was made from Michel 
le Comte to the Hétel Leblanc, This hotel covered a large area. 
“Its rotunda-like front was majestic.. A broad staircase with 
iron railings of very fine workmanship led to the apartments on 
the first floor, the ceilings of which were adorned with my thological 
paintings, and its walls decorated with arabesques and medallions.” 
Here their salon was at first purely literary, Not until M. Necker 
had become a public man and Madame de Staél’s extraordinary 
genius had developed in that direction did it assume a political 
aspect. 

Among other pleasant circumstances attending Madame Necker’s 
new position was the opportunity of letting her happiness be seen 
by her faithless lover M. Gibbon. He was invited to take tea at 
M. Necker’s, and could not avoid betraying his chagrin upon wit- 
nessing the perfect confidence subsisting between man and wife. 

To omit from the hastiest sketch of Madame Necker mention 
of the important place that friendship held in her life, even after 
marriage, would be unjust. In the declining years of Buffon she 
filled to him the place of the most affectionate daughter, and the 
letters of tender devotion that he addressed to her are as unique 
in their interest as anything to be found in the whole range of 
biographical literature. Light is thrown upon Madame Necker’s 
character by the warmth of the affection with which she was wont 
to inspire all who came within the sphere of her influence. Feel- 
ing alone can beget feeling, and hence this lovely woman was 
loved much because her heart was full to overflowing of sweet 
affections, diverse as were the objects that called them forth, 

Unlike most men endued with a gift for money-making, M. 
Necker retired from business at the early age of thirty-two, satis- 
fied already with the fortune of several millions of livres which he 
had accumulated. And what is yet more unusual, his reputation 
for probity and unselfishness increased equally in the ratio of his 
wealth, so that public office was urged upon him as soon as he had 
laid aside the task of accumulating private fortune. He was ap- 
pointed resident Minister of Geneva at the court of France in 
1764, with most flattering testimonials of confidence from his 
compatriots, and in 1770 became syndic of the French East India 
Company—a post tenable by none other than a most accomplished 
financier. Meanwhile his “ Eulogy on Colbert” gained him repu- 
tation as an author, and was crowned by the French Academy. 
His Essar sur le Législation et le Commerce des Grains, published in 
1775, established his fame as-a political economist yet more firmly, 
and in 1776 the king consented to appoint him as assistant to the 
Comptroller-General, Taboureau, and in the following vear con- 
firmed his appointment, giving him the higher title of Director- 
General of the Finances. For no service to the state would he 
accept any salary; and now followed five years of incessant labor, 
that was rewarded by his being exalted to the position of first 
citizen in the kingdom, to whom all eyes turned for the deliverance 
of his country. 

When M. Necker took charge of the Treasury there existed a 
deficit of 24,000,000 livres, at the time of his resignation the 
kingdom had an income of 10,000,000 above its expenditures, 





him such a rare prospect of 
happiness. Rousseau, how- 
ever, wisely declined to in- 
terfere, and thus stated his 
reason: 

“You give me a commis- 
sion for Mile. Curchod, of 
which I shall acquit myself 
ill, precisely because of my 
esteem for her. M. Gibbon’s 
coolness makes me_ think 
poorly of him. I have look- 
ed over his book (the Essay 
on the Study of Literature). 
There is an attempt at wit 
in it, a straining after effect. 
M. Gibbon is not my man; 
cannot believe that he is 
Mile. Curchod’s. He who 
does not feel her value is not 
worthy of her; but he who 
has felt it, and disengaged 
himself, is a man to be de- 
spised.” 

Sorrows thickened now 
around the young girl’s life, 
after this crushing blow had 
fallen upon her, First her 
father died, leaving her mo- 
ther and herself no subsist- 
ence save the narrow pension 
allowed the widow of a pas- 
tor. But Madame Curchod 
did not long survive her hus- 
band, and then the orphan 
had to arouse herself from 
the indulgence of grief, and 
make her living by teach- 
ing young children. Warm 
friends were raised up to her, 
however, and when an invi- 
tation was extended her to 
accompany a young widow 
lady to Paris as companion, 
after much hesitation she 
was induced to accept the 











situation, At the house of 

Madame de Vermenoux she 

met M. Necker, who had 
formerly been the suitor of that lady, but speedily transferred his 
affections to her more brilliant companion. 

The lovers felt.the awkwardness of the situation, but concluded 
that their life-long happiness should not be sacrificed to a mere 
sentiment, and so were married quietly at church one morning, 
and sent the tidings of their union to Madame de Vermenoux 
dated from their new home, which was grand indeed in the eyes of 
its new mistress, who could not forget that she had so recently 
been but a village maiden. 

Here Madame Necker was permitted to realize the aspirations 
of her youth, dividing her time at will between “ reading, corres- 
pondence, the pleasures of society and friendship.” ‘ Nothing,” 
she had opined, “could be more delightful than such a mode of 
life.” 

Soon two evenings of the week were set aside for the reception 
of company, viz., Friday and Tuesday. Among those whose pres- 
ence lent brilliance to her entertainments may be mentioned Buf- 
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Economy and order were introduced by him into all departments 
of government, the king and queen themselves taking the lead in 
submitting to needed retrenchments. But all this was not effected 
without raising up for him many enemies, particularly among the 
courtiers. It appears that the king himself ever felt some re- 
pugnance to a Protestant minister, forced upon him by the ne- 
cessities of his country. In 1784, accordingly M. Necker felt him- 
self compelled in honor to resign his post, and the king seemed 
hardly able to conceal his sense of relief upon being quit of him. 
A work that the ex-minister published on the administration of 
finances, however, sold immensely—80,000 copies in a few days. 
His successors in office reduced the country to bankruptey, and on 
August 25, 1788, the king was only too glad to sign his recall. 
Stocks rose thirty per cent in one day, and there was public rejoi- 
cing. Another of those political revulsions took place that mark- 
ed the period, and again M. Necker was dismissed from office, July 
11, 1789, and left France secretly. He and his wife arose to take 
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MADAME DE STAEL—LATER PORTRAIT, 


their departure from a dinner table lined with guests, not even tak- 
ing time to change their dress, which was unsuitable for a journey. 

When they had travelled a fow leagues from Paris, M. Necker 
recalled to mind a negotiation just concluded with some Dutch 
merchants, for the delivery at Paris of a large invoice 
of grain, which would probably be regarded as void 
when the news of his dismissal from office should reach 
Holland. So great was his concern lest a dearth to 
the city might ensue in consequence, that he forthwith 
sent a request to those merchants that the contract be 
regarded as valid, pledging in payment personal prop- 
erty that he had left behind to the amount of 2,000,000 
livres. His order was honored, the wants of the city re- 
lieved at a time of great need; but the unheard-of case 
occurred that a government was left indebted to so large 
an amount to a minister whom it had just disgraced. 
When it is remembered that M. Necker left under cir- 
cumstances deeply wounding to his pride, when he might 
well have deemed that he had been repaid by ingratitude 
for loval and disinterested services rendered to a king 
und country his own merely by adoption, his magna 
The people were not 
slow to recognize the value of him whom they had lost 
Paris re 
capture of the Bastile 
quickly followed, that is to say, on July 14th, and the 

ng was compelled to reinstate M. Necker in office after 
» of only eighteen days. 

And now the banished minister is seen to return in 
triumph to Paris, amid plaudits and demonstrations of 
1 as seemed to proclaim him the idol and darling 
ol t nation, 


nimity strikes one as rare indeed. 


from the guidance of the nation’s treasury. 
sounded with clamors, and the 
ib 


al) 


Joy suc 


But it is time to introduce the third and not most insig- 
nificant member of the Necker family, It was April 22, 
1766 a new joy came to brighten the home of Mon 


Bic id Madame Necker, in the advent of their infant 

ughter, who received the name of Anne Louise Gene 
vieve, in compliment to Madame de Vermenoux. The 
little girl’s intelligence was manifest from the first, and 
both parents, in their different ways, devoted themselves 





to the perfecting of her mind and heart. Seldom have 
parents and child been united by firmer bonds of en- 
dearment; but the young Genevieve was exceptionally 


sprightly and vivacious, hence stood rather in awe of her 
"s sober piety, while from her father she received 
unfailing indulgence. 

Madame Necker had exalted views on the subject of 
education, and desired that her daughter’s training should 
be even more thorough than her own had been. M. 
Necker was for allowing wider scope to individual mani- 
festations of taste and inclination. When the lively 
Genevieve was about thirteen years old, their family phy- 
sician settled this question by pronouncing a year of 
absolute rest to be peremptorily required for the physical develop- 
ment of the young girl, whose constitution showed symptoms of 
nervous derangement that peculiarly appealed to her mother’s 
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fears, since all her life she had herself suffered more or less 
acutely from disorders of that nature. In after-years, when 
Madame de Staél was already famed for her acquirements, a lady 
complimented Madame Necker upon the possession of such a 
daughter. The mother only sighed, and remarked, “Ah! she 
knows nothing compared to what would have been the case if my 
views in regard to her education could have been carried out.” 

After the year of prescribed rest had expired, Mlle. Necker’s 
studies were pursued under her father’s direction, and more in 
accordance with her own inclinations, She read with avidity, 
showed a skill in metaphysical discussion that was wonderful in 
one of her years, and, in short, acquired knowledge with a rapid- 
ity that needed no forcing. 

The docile manner in which this young girl of brilliant mind and 
impetuous feelings submitted to have her hand disposed of in mar- 
riage by her parents without consulting her inclinations is no less 
a proof of the filial devotion which characterized her than of her 
being thoroughly and innately a French woman and a Parisian. 
Conscious as she must have been of all the ardent susceptibilities 
of which her soul was capable, she obediently accepted her lot of 
a conventional marriage with the Baron de Staél Holstein, and 
conscientiously discharged the duties of a wife to one who soon 
proved himself to have been grossly mercenary in contracting this 
alliance, and willing enough to see it dissolved when he was no 
longer ,permitted to scatter abroad his wife’s property at will 
Baron de Staél, however, was not ill-looking; well-mated also with 
Mlle. Necker in point of years, and possessed of no mean talents 
as a diplomatist. 

At all events, when the marriage was first solemnized, the young 
Swedish ambassador stood high in the good graces of his sover- 
eign, Gustavus IIL, and his union with one of the greatest heir- 
esses of the French kingdom was regarded as an equal and a 
brilliant one, Madame |’ Ambassadrice held popular reunions of 
her own at the spacious Aééel of the Swedish embassy, and yet 
even more than her mother continued to be the constant attrac- 
tion to the Necker salon, where she was rarely missing upon a 
Friday evening. In beauty she was far inferior to her mother, 
but she had large dark eyes that were wont to flash with won- 
drous light and power, expressing every shade of feeling, and 
seeming to admit her friends into the very inmost recesses of her 
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deep and yet transparent mind. Madame de Staél hated hypoe- 
risy, and was ever a lover of truth; she disliked affectation of 
all sorts, and once said that she never saw an affected person 
without feeling a disposition to pinch her, and see if she would 
ery out naturally. 

Tn these palmy days even royalty smiled upon the young wife, 
but it was not long before political differences alienated the re- 
gards of Marie Antoinette from the Minister of Finance and his 
daughter. Theoretically devoted to liberty per se as were father 
and daughter, they ever retained a great respect for their sover- 
eigns; and although Madame de Staél well knew that the queen 
had come to dislike her personally, yet in those sad days of im- 
prisonment in the Temple this supposed enemy devised a plausi- 
ble scheme for the escape of the whole royal family, which she 
caused to be laid before the queen, and which she was prepared 
courageously to execute, if the consent of the unhappy captives 
could only have been gained. Lingering herself to the last min- 
ute in blood-stained Paris, for the special purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of her position as foreign minister’s wife to save the 
lives of her friends, she barely escaped imprisonment and prob- 
able condemnation herself. One of the most notorious ruffians 
of the Jacobin party became the instrument of her rescue, because, 
at the instant when she was about to be dragged off to prison, he 
remembered an act of M. Necker’s generous kindness to the poor, 
and declared that the daughter of such a benefactor should not 
be suffered to perish by the hands of those who were orily the 
avengers of crime. 

M. Necker had finally retired from office on September 4, 1790, 
having found himself utterly unable to cope with the Jacobins or 
serve the country further. So completely had he lost his prestige 
as friend of the people by his endeavor to retain for the king 
moderate monarchical powers, that he was seized by the provincial 
authorities, and only escaped forcible detention through Madame 
de Staél’s energetic appeal to the Assembly, which speedily ob- 
tained his release. 

Madame Necker was borne a helpless invalid to the sheltering 
retirement of Coppet, where Madame de Staél was to join her in a 
few months, and here the exiles were to live in quiet and peace, 
that offer a striking contrast to the horrors of the scenes from 
which they were so mercifully released. Yet the members of this 
family were of too unselfish a nature not to participate keenly in 
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the sufferings of their former friends and acquaintances—a sym- 
pathy which they showed by active endeavors to avert misfortune 
from them wherever possible, With a noble disregard of expedi- 
ency, since the French government still owed M. Necker 2,000,- 
000 livres, the retired statesman wrote, “ Reflections offered the 
French People on Behalf of Louis XVL” While Ma- 
dame de Staél published a pamphlet of almost un- 
equalled eloquence, pleading for Marie Antoinette’s release 
from captivity, These efforts were vain, but none the 
less honorable to their authors, who both had just rea- 
son to complain of treatment received at the hands of 
their sovereigns, but who now, beholding them fallen, 
forgot their own grievances, and magnanimously endea- 
vored to defend and save them from their persecutors. 
Madame de Staél’s efforts to save were not always 
fruitless as in the case of the royal family, for she 
to have rescued from Paris at least twen 
persons, among them the noble Mathieu de 
who seemed as if he could never afterw 
express his gratitude toward his deliverer. 
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ment of Talleyrand’s return from exile was, on tli n- 
trary, repaid by gross ingratitude. 


In 1796 occurred the death of Madame Neck« r, Which 


was felt as a supreme affliction by her husband, deeply 
also by her daughter. Of late mother a ghter had 
syinpataized more nearly than of old, and the losing 
scenes cf the pure spirite d Suzan Necker’s life were 


touching in the extreme. Her sufferings were at 
intense, snd M. Necker would stand motionless for 
at a time, supporting her in a posture that seemed to af- 
ford a temporary relief. The physician pronounced au- 
thoritatively that her decease was tae gradual and_-legiti- 
mate result of the strain put upon a high! ht 
vous constitution by the assaults of grief 
decline from the early period of her mother’s death 
Might he not have added Gibbon’s desertion ? 

Madame Necker loved music passionate iV, and \¢ 3 
before had given utterance, in the 
wish that the last pangs of nature should 
her by the sweet tones of gentle harm ny: 








following lines, to her 
i 


e soothed to 


* Ye watchers, in silence bend over my couch 
When death draweth nigh 
Play mus though, to me, with low, tender touch, 





hat well I may die. 


“TI am weary of words; I am weary of speech, 
Maybe meant to deceive. 
Love I rather the sounds that the mind need not ch 
For the soul to believe, 


“ Ah! sing to me, then, some melodious strain, 
As I draw my last breath; 
To lull me to slumber, and dreams without pain 
Onward sweetly to death.” 


’ 


She was obeved. With aching heart Madame de Staél 


would play and sing for her whenever she wished it during het 


last sickness, up to the very evening before her decease, while 
M. Necker would often be compelled to leave the room overcome 
by his feelings. 

Not content with having enjoyed so much more of wedded 
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bliss than often falls to the lot of mortals, Ma- 
dame Necker enjoined it upon her husband 
—whose undying devotion to herself she never 
seems to have doubted—to prolong their union 
beyond the grave. With her last dying strength 
held up before him a ring on which he 
had once had engraved a vow of eternal con- 
stancy, as though urging him to be faithful. She 
had caused to be sketched with architectural ex- 
actness a plan for a mausoleum, destined one day 
to contain their mingled ashes. This plan M. 
Necker executed with punctilious conscientious- 
ness; and for the ten years that he survived his 
wife he never failed to visit her tomb daily, there 
to meditate and pray. He planted trees there 
with his own hand, which to-day stretch out their 
arms over his own resting-pluce as well as hers, 
Canova, in his masterly style, sculptured a group 
for the adornment of thistomb. Madame Necker 
is there represented as an angel holding out her 
hand to draw her husband to the skies, while the 
figure of the daughter kneels weeping at their 
feet. 

After Madame Necker’s death, Madame de 
Staél devoted herself more unremittingly to her 
father’s comfort, but after the period of mourn- 
ing was over, Coppet grew to be a centre of 
greater sociality than ever before. 

The great thinker remarked that 
there was more intellect displayed in one day at 
Coppet than in many whole countries in an en- 
tire year, 

Everybody knows the story of Bonaparte’s 
hatred and persecution of Madame de Staél, al- 
though the coloring given to it in the recital has 
generally been favorable to the conqueror. 

Assuredly Madame de Staél and her father de- 
serve all honor for the consistent way in which 
they refused to compromise their principles and 
offer incense to one who not only had become the 
idol of the French, but apparently the favorite of 
Providence, Both as First Consul and Emperor, 
Napoleon made overtures to them, which were 
declined, In spite of the forfeitures surely entailed 
upon those who ventured to oppose the will of 
him who aimed at naught else than universal 
dominion, The 2,000,000 livres due M. Necker 
by the French government were still unpaid, and 
it was more than once intimated to Madame de 
Staél that a eulogy from her pen would be all- 
sufficient for procuring the payment of the debt. 
Dr. Stevens tells a pretty story illustrative of the 
ostracism under which Madame de Staél fell dur- 
ing Bonaparte’s supremacy, and commemorative 
also of the circumstance that gave the 
Delphine to her first published novel. 

Madame de Staél was desirous of meeting the 
First Consul for some urgent reason, and went to 
the villa of Madame de Montessan, whither he fre- 
quently resorted. She was alone in one of the 
salles when he arrived, accompanied by the con- 
sular court of brilliant young women. The Jatter 
knew the growing hostility of their master toward 
her, and passed without noticing her to the other 
end of the salle, leaving her entirely alone. She 
was thus placed in quarantine, and her situation 
was becoming extremely painful when a young 
Jady, more courageous and more compassionate 
than her fellows, crossed the salle and took a seat 
by her sid Madame de Staél was touched by 
this kindness, and in the course of the conversa 
tion asked for her Christian name. “ Delphine,” 
she responded. “Ah! I will try to immortalize 
it,” exclaimed Madame de Staél, and she kept her 
word. This sensible young lady was the Comp- 
tesse de Custine. 

With all her fondness for society, Madame de 
Staél did not neglect her duties as a mother. 
She had three children, Auguste, Albert, and 
Albertine, afterward the Duchesse de Broglie, 
and the last has left an interesting picture of 
the brilliant society woman in the character of 
the devoted parent. 

The heaviest bereavement of Madame de Staél’s 
life undoubtedly was the death of her father, 
whom she had loved with a passionate tenderness 
rarely witnessed in the filial relation. She had 
been her father’s confidante from childhood in 
gravest matters, and when the tidings of his death 
reached her at Weimar, where she was making a 
lengthened sojourn in pursuance of her German 
studies, she was so overwhelmed by grief that her 
friends feared fur her reason. M. Necker died 
in 1806. Nine years afterward his daughter mar- 
ried Roeca,a young French officer twenty-one 
years her junior. This marriage, however, was 
not publicly recognized during Madame de Staél’s 
life, the reason given being that she could not 
consent to dissociate herself from the name by 
which she was known as an authoress ; but an un- 
spoken reason may have influenced her quite as 
powerfully. May she not have shrunk from the 
ridicule that she felt must surely be incurred by 
a rich woman of her age marrying a poor man 
young enough to be her son? Her biographer 
states that, unusual as were its conditions, this 
marriage brought a high degree of happiness to 
its parties, Rocca grieved bitterly when she died, 
and survived her only six months. When con- 
gratulated by some shallow-hearted friend upon 
the wealth to which she had left him heir, he in- 
dignantly rejected the idea of riches having any 
power to console, after the very light of his life 
had been extinguished, as was his own sad case. 

Madame de Staéi’s activity as a writer was in- 
cessant, and in this employment and association 
with learned men she found the sweetest solace 
in the midst of the perplexities and anxieties by 
which she was tried during the whole period of 
the Napoleonic rule. And yet, be it recorded to 
her honor, this woman, who was deemed Bona- 
parte’s archenemy, was the means of warning 
him against threatened treachery when he was a 
captive at Elba. It is hard indeed to pass cool 
and critical judgment upon the faults of one 
whose nature was so magnanimous. 

The friendship existing between Madame de 
Staél, the most learned, and Madame Récamier, 
the most beautiful woman of her age, is not the 
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least interesting episode in the life of either. 
They loved each other with unvarying constancy, 
although they had admirers in common for whose 
regard it was only natural that they should vie 
with one another. Chateaubriand, while the de- 
voted admirer of Madame Récamier, was the warm 
and sincere friend of Madame de Staél. Some 
feeling of rivalry toward her as an author melted 
away entirely beneath the genial influences of a 
more intimate acquaintance, and sometimes he 
would be for months a member of her family 
circle. After her death, the two made a memo- 
rable pilgrimage to Coppet, meeting there to spend 
a day in reviving the dear but mournful memories 
that clustered for them around the former home, 
but present tomb, of their cherished friend. 

At one time no less than five authors were pre- 
paring under the roof of Coppet works destined 
to take a high and abiding place in literature; 
the authors were Madame de Staél herself, Schle- 
gel, Sismondi, Bonstetten, and Oehlenschlager. 

Madame de Staél’s best service to literature 
was her Germany, which cost her six years’ labor, 
but she is far more widely known as the author 
of Corinne. This novel was greeted with enthu- 
siasm by the gravest Scotch philosophers and pro- 
fessors at the time of its first appearance, but 
nowadays is laughed at for its sentimentality by 
lads in their teens. 

We have left it to the last to notice her most 
striking gift, which was that of conversation. This 
most subtle of talents was hers pre-eminently, 
and by its exercise she swayed incalculable influ- 
Talleyrand is said never to have forgiven 
her for excelling him in a domain where he gen- 
erally held undisputed pre-eminence. He said 
many severe things of her, to whom he owed re- 
call from an exile which he had found intolerable. 
In speaking of Delphine, he said, “ In her romance 
she has disguised us both as women—herself and 
me.” 

Mr. George Ticknor speaks of the fascination 
of her discourse even in those last sad days of 
her life when nature was almost exhausted, but 
when she would rouse herself to talk enthusias- 
tically of liberty. More than once she expressed 
to that gentleman a desire to visit the United 
States—a country which she had come to regard 
as the sole resting-place of liberty upon earth. 

Let us never forget that to M. Necker’s coun- 
sel alone was due the timely arrival of the 
French fleet which contributed so nobly to the 
enforced surrender of the British at Yorktown, 

Madame de Staél inherited her father’s skill 
in affairs, and left an estate of three millions of 
livres to be divided among her heirs. 

In 1817 she died at Paris in the house of her 
daughter, the Duchesse de Broglie, and the next 

in presence of the corpse, that lady, with 
many tears, made announcement to her assem- 
bled friends of her mother’s marriage to M. Roc- 
ca, which had been solemnized eight years be- 
fore 

Her remains were borne to Coppet, and de- 
posited in the mausoleum there, which upon that 
day was sealed up never to be reopened. Even 
Auguste de Staél and his wife were buried out- 
side. 

Crowds of pilgrims annually visit the spot, and 
history seems, with renewed activity, to be taking 
up the pen to commemorate the deeds of a fam- 
ily that was true to religion at a period of un- 
bridled license, true to liberty when the world 
had gone mad after a despot, and true to the sa- 
credness of domestic institutions when libertin- 
ism ran riot. 

For the student of those troublous times the 
contemplation of such virtues is as restful to the 
soul as the sight of an oasis to the weary vision 
of a traveller fainting amid the burning sands of 
an African Sahara. 


ence. 





A STORY OF THE MAIDEN 

LANE. 

BY AGNES CARR SAGE, 

“ OMETHING over two hundred years ago New 
\O York’s busy, bustling Maiden Lane was but 
a fair green country road, the stillness of which 
was rarely broken by aught but the murmur of 
the little stream which flowed from a erystal 
spring, the warble of song birds in the tree-tops, 
or the merry chatter of the thrifty Dutch maid- 
ens, who here came to wet and bleach in the sun 
the yards upon yards of homespun linen pre- 
pared for their marriage portions. 
was from this practice of the worthy Holland 
women that 7” Maagde Paatje won its name. 

So it chanced that one sparkling summer 
morning a gay little bobolink, tilting and lilting 
on the limb of an ancient willow, overheard 
Christina Tysen inquire of Geertruyd Vandereen, 
as she knelt to dip a white napkin in the creek, 
“Hast thou seen, Truyde, the very fine young 
Englishman who at Metje Wessell’s inn for the 
past fortnight has been staying ?”’ 

“ Yes, surely; for rare good eyes have I; and 
in the streets oft has he been walking with the 
Heer Director himself. But what to New Amster- 
dam brings so grand and mighty a gallant ?” 

“Ah, that I know not; but it may be Grietje 
Damen is wiser, for to Jan Jansen’s bouwerie 
more than once has he come with young Nicho- 
las Stuyvesant.” And Christina nodded mischie- 
vously toward a girl on the opposite side of the 
brook, whose brunette beauty made her con- 
spicuous among her blond companions, all of 
whom were of the fair Lowland type. 

“ Do you hear that, Grietje ?” called Geertruyd. 
“They say that you more than any one know the 
why and wherefore of Sir Robin Hunt’s visit to 
the New Netherlands.” 

“Then untruths do they speak,” retorted Griet- 
je, with a toss of her gazelle-like head. “ A very 
civil-mannered young man is the Englishman, 
but with him no confidences have I interchanged. 
Mine father, though, has said that letters he 
brought to Governor Stuyvesant, aud that, if ree 


Indeed, if 


port be true, it will be for the fur trade he has 
come, and in beaver-skins does he wish to bar- 
ter.” 

“Good is that, but surely it is not for the pel- 
tries he goes to Jan Jansen Damen’s farm. None 
there be there, unless, indeed, it be a red neat’s 
skin!” And Geertruyd showed her white teeth 
at her own wit. 

“Nay, it will be for pretty Grietje and the 
love-making more like,” laughed Christina. 
“Some pleasuring always must there be, for have 
we not all heard that ‘work and play must go 
hand in hand, or a dull youth will Jacobus be.’ 
To an Englishman as much froth there is as to a 
tankard of beer.” 

To this rude bantering Grietje made no reply, 
although the peachy hue of her cheek deepened 
a trifle; but her younger sister, Helena, a slim 
slip of a maiden of scarce seventeen, started up, 
with flashing eves, erying: “Fie, Tina! Not 
civil nor maidenly is it such observes to make, 
even in sport; for, as vou well know, to Hendrick 
Van Arsdel is mine sister as good as promised, 
and but as a friend of the Director’s son comes 
this stranger to our home.” 

“Ho, ho, little one! So it is in thy quarter the 
wind doth set!” began teasing Christina again, 
while even Grietje looked surprised at the 
warmth of her sister’s manner. “Can it be that 
pale little Lena, then, the magnet is which draws 
this gay cavalier? If not, why minds she so our 
jesting ?” 

“Because such talk I like not. But there! 
for so foolish words I will not make angry my- 
self;’’ and having completed her task of spread- 
ing the damp linen on the emerald turf, the little 
damsel turned away, and passed through a gate 
which opened from the Damen farm upon the 
Maiden Path. 

In wonder the girls gazed after her, and then 
CGeertruyd asked, quite seriously: “ What does so 
disturb Helena, who always so good and gentle 
is? Such sommer for a sister is not natural 
Will it be she likes this fine Mynheer Love 
locks ?” 

“No, no; not as you think,” said Grietje. 
“Why, who would talk love to a child who 
has not yet taken her first communion? It is 
that always for Hendrick Van Arsdel she is jea- 
lous. Like brother and sister are they, though 
wrong did she speak when she said that to him 
I am promised. My troth never have I given; 
no, never! Our parents it is who so desire to hear 
the banns read in the kirk. But a girl’s heart 
truly is her own as much as her soul.” 

“That is so,” assented Christina; “though of- 
ten does mine father say,‘ For the men of Hol- 
land only was the Dutch woman made.’ The Brit- 
ish he likes not overmuch. Still, this Englishman 
much do I wish to meet. Think you at Vrouw 
Van Domp’s Pinxter tea party he will be ?” 

“Surely ; for with us has he planned to ride to 
New Harlem. But look! near to the noon mark 
is the sun, and much will it mine moeder vex if 
for dinner I am late.” So, gathering up the 
bleached linen in her strong young arms, Grietje 
followed her sister, while the other maidens 
sauntered slowly toward the town, and the bobo- 
link flew home to his mate, bearing her a plump 
spider and the scrap of gossip learned from those 
“silly, chattering human hens.” 

The next day was Sunday, and Whit-Sunday, 
or Pinxter, at that; and pretty Grietje Damen 
was as radiant as the royal tiger-lilies in her 
fiower garden, as she stood in her little dormer 
room resplendent in half a dozen richly embroid- 
ered silk petticoats, as was the fashion of the day, 
a trim bodice clasping her svelte young figure, and 
a string of gold beads encircling the milky white- 
ness of her throat; while her wealth of hair— 
which she never on holidays covered with cap or 
bonnet—shone glossy as a raven’s wing, and, 
brushed straight back from her low broad fore- 
head, fell in two long heavy braids far below 
her waist. 

She was just buckling on a silver girdle of 
rare workmanship, to which by slender chains 
were hung her Bible and hymn-book, when hur- 
ried footsteps sounded on the stairs without, and 
Helena entered, bearing in her hand a bunch of 
gold-cups that seemed to have caught and held 
the Whitsuntide sunshine in their gilded chalices. 

“See, Grietje,’ she said; “to thee has Hen- 
drick Van Arsdel sent thy Pinxter blumie. The 
first gold-cups of the season are they. And look! 
they are just the color of our St. Nicholas rib- 
bons—the dear orange boven! In thy girdle must 
thou wear them to the kirk.” 

“ Always is Hendrick kind and thoughtful,” 
said Grietje, taking the flowers from her sister 
to fasten in her corsag But at that moment a 
woolly head was popped in at the half-open door, 
and quickly followed by the meagre form of a 
small negro wench clad in a scant gown of green 
linsey-woolsey, with a string of “ Job’s - tears” 
about her bronze neck, and carrying a daintily 
arranged nosegay of pink and white English dai- 
sies and gracefully drooping ferns. 

“Oh, the dear button posies!” cried the dark- 
eyed girl. ‘From where came they, Minxey ?” 

“From de gran’ English gemman, Jufvrouw. 
Injun ’Yano brung ’em, and he say de daas did 
promise him six stuyvers for findin’ de brakes in 
de wood.” 

Tucked in the bouquet was a wee three-cor- 
nered note, and this Grietje seized and read 
eagerly : 


“Sweet Mistress MarGaret,—For more melo- 
dious to my ears is the English translation of 
your name than the harsh Jufvrouw Grietje—may 
a stranger who has tasted of your hospitality 
venture to offer you a small floral tribute, and 
experience the felicity of beholding it upon your 
fair person at church to-day? Even to Graves- 
end have I sought these English daisies to lay 
at your feet. Pain me not by refusing to wear 
them, and believe me now and ever 

“Your devoted slave, Rosin Hunt.” 
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Up, up, over cheek and brow, even to the little 
“ widow’s peak” on her forehead, crept a roseate 
glow as the girl read these lines; and the blush 
did not escape Helena’s sharp eyes, while she 
uttered a little exclamation of grieved dismay as 
her sister cast aside the gold-cups and pinned 
the daisies at her waist. 

“Oh, Grietje, mijn Grietje! What mean you? 
Is it that Hendrick’s flowers you disdain ?” 

“Not disdain! No, never. But both I cannot 
wear; and Sir Robin would think that good man- 
ners I do not know should I leave his gift at 
home. Many a Pinxter have I Hendrick’s b/u- 
mie worn.” And gathering up her handkerchief 
and bead of purple wampum for the collection 
bag, this Knickerbocker belle hastened to join 
her father and mother, and with them walked 
with downeast eves, as demure as any little nun, 
to St. Nicholas Church within the fort, where, 
with the girlish coquetry that is peculiar to no 
age nor race, she seemed completely absorbed in 
the good dominie’s discourse, and utterly oblivious 
of the large, fair young man opposite, in a long- 
waisted, big-flapped taffeta coat and bulging 
breeches, with his brown hair plaited in the 
tightest of cues, as well as of the handsome cav- 
alier who stood near the door as she entered, 
resplendent in velvet doublet and gold-lace, his 
dark locks curling loose upon his shoulders, and 
who doffed his plumed hat to her as though she 
had been a princess. Yet both watched her with 
Argus eyes; and one, at least, with a satisfied, 
triumphant smile. 

Would it have consoled young Van Arsdel, 
think you, had he known that the blue-eyed child 
Helena carefully rescued the yellow flowers left 
to fade on the nut-wood table, and murmuring, 
“The poor, poor little gold-cups! and oh, the 
poor Hendrick!” placed them in water in her 
own room, and even left a pearly drop in one 
golden depth ? 

But whether elated o1 depressed, both swains 
were on hand the following afternoon at an early 
hour, when the merry party of Dutch men and 
maids set forth for the Pinxter party at New 
Harlem. 
more on horseback, and at the rendezvous in 
front of the Damen homestead there was the 
noisy pawing of hoofs, clanking of chains, and 
buzz of chit-chat delightful to the ears of the 
dusky slaves and Indians collected to watch the 
starting. 


Some rode in great lumber wagons, but 


Among these was the boy Ivano, who 
furnished the family with firewood, and as Grietje 
appeared, he sprang forward to hold her borse ; 
but his dark brows lowered when Sir Robin Hunt 
came dashing up on a powerful gray steed, and 
drew rein by the maiden’s side. 

“Me no like Yengee [English] man,” he mut- 
tered. “He say, ‘Give Iyano six stuyver.’ No 
stnuyver, no seawant, Ivano see, Promise no 


> . ” 
four omise no bu “Or 
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“At what are you grumbling, my good Iyano ?” 
asked Helena, bending down from the pillion, on 
which she was comfortably ensconced behind 
Hendrick Van Arsdel, for she was far too timid 
to ride alone. ‘ Scowl not so savagely, but go in, 
and Dinorah will give thee a bowl of succotash.” 

“Tankee—” began the boy, his face clearing; 
but at that instant Nicholas Stuyvesant shouted : 
“Time to start! One, two, three, and away !"’ and 
Iyano was almost knocked down by the English- 
man’s horse, which sprang forward and led the 
way, as off, over the green fields of upper Man- 
hattan, galloped the gay equestrians and rumbled 
the well-filled wagons, until the New Harlem farm- 
house was reached, where on the “ stood 
rolly-poly Dame Van Domp and her apple-cheeked 
daughters to welcome the gleeful crew. 

Gorgeous and noisy as a flock of paroquets were 
these Dutch maidens as, riding-skirts discarded, 
they fluttered into the best parlor, and took pos- 
session of the Russia-leather chairs. But most 
beautiful of all was Grietje Damen, in a blue pet- 
ticoat short enough to reveal her small trim foot 
and ankle, a white lace stomacher, laced with 
gold chains, and scarlet ribbons plaited in her 
dark braids, while she seemed possessed by the 
“pert and nimble spirit of mirth,” and was the 
life of the goodly company. 

Sir Robin Hunt had eyes and ears for little 
else, while Hendrick whispered angrily to Helena : 
“By Saint Nicholas, never before did I know 
Grietje’s tongue so to wag! But far better, little 
sister, do I like thy quiet, gentle ways.” 

His praise made her glow with pleasure; but 
as her sister’s high spirits increased, she hardly 
knew whether to be glad or sorry, and rejoiced, 
when they were summoned to the feast in the 
great blue-washed sanded kitchen, to find that 
the stranger was seated next to Geertruyd Van- 
dereen, while Grietje was safe in the shadow of 
portly Hans Roosevelt. 

* Little shall we miss the Pinxter merrymaking 
on the parade prohibited by the Heer Director, 
since Vrouw Van Domp gives us so fine a supper,” 
exclaimed Christina Tysen, as she glanced down 
the long table, on which geese stuffed with prunes 
stood cheek by jowl with chickens garnished 
with necklaces of sausages, and dishes of fried 
ham; noodles swimming in sauce hobnobbed 
with oly-koecks, sauer-kraut, preserves, and waf- 
fles; and the circle of candles surrounding a 
mammoth bowl of punch in the centre was bright- 
ly reflected in the polished surface of the swinging 
copper kettle, from which the smiling hostess 
poured the fragrant tea into fairy-like cups hard- 
ly bigger than thimbles. 

“Stir or bite, Sir Robin ? 
bite ?” asked Dame Van Domp. 

And at the Englishman’s astonished, bewildered 
expression several of the jealous Dutch beanx 
laughed rudely, while Hendrick remarked, quite 
audibly, “So Sir Splutterkins knows not every- 
thing, though he does pretend to a title”; and 
was not even abashed by Helena’s soft “ Whish, 
mine brother! The stranger within our gates has 
claims upon our courtesy”; or by the lightning 
flush from Grietje’s bluck eyes, as she bent osten- 
tatiously across the table, saying, 


stoep ” 


Will you stir or 
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“She means, Sir Robin, shall she sweeten your 
tea, or rather will you in your saucer have a lump.” 

“A thousand thanks, kind instructress. Ob, 
sweeten it—sweeten 1% for me, by all means, 
madam! and, faith! in the honeyed draught I 
will drink to the fairest maids in all the world— 
the maidens of Manhattan.” 

“ A neat turn and a ready wit, I vow,” chuckled 
Nicholas Stuyvesant, as he glanced round at the 
gratified countenances of the girls, and applauded 
his friend, but he paused abruptly as Sir Robin 
continued : 

“But I pray you, friends, think not that my 
teeth be dull. Sharp enough are they, and can 
bite with the best when required”; while the 
meaning tone and glance in his direction as- 
sured young Van Arsdel that the Englishman 
had flung the gauntlet at his feet. The rest, 
however, took it as a joke, and smoothly the re- 
mainder of the meal flowed to its close, after 
which the squeaking of old Ceesar’s fiddle an- 
nounced that the dancing was to begin. 

Round dances were not in favor then. But 
“The first measure must you tread with me,” 
said Hendrick to Grietje; and there was such a 
world of entreaty in his loving eyes, as well as of 
authority in his voice, that she obeyed without a 
word, although she bitterly resented his rudeness 
to Sir Robin, and could not resist saying, 

“ Very uncivil do I think you, mynheer.” 

“In this world there be worse things than in- 
civility, Grietje,” he answered, sadly; “and the 
vily tongue not always is the true one.” 

But after that he danced only with Helena, 
who was apt to be overlooked as “a mere child” 
by the other young men—danced with her until 
her happy little heart kept time with her tripping 
feet, and a new light shone in her blue eyes, while 
when at eight o'clock the horses were brought to 
the door it was such a radiant creature that he 
lifted on to the pillion that he paused, astonish- 
ed, saying: “The dancing is good for thee, little 
Lena. Like the inside of a conch-shell does it 
make thy cheeks ; and a comely woman wilt thou 
be some day, sweetheart.” 

“ Early to bed and early to rise” was practice 
as well as theory with the early colonists, and the 
summer twilight still rested on the rugged island 
when, the farewells spoken, the cavalcade turned 
their faces homeward; but Grietje—whose wild 
exhilaration had been followed by a correspond- 
ing depression, as is apt to be the case with mer- 
curial temperaments—fell to the rear of the par- 
ty, and joined not in the Dutch choruses with 
which the lusty young voices were making the 





welkin ring. 

“Why so silent, Mistress Margaret ?” asked Sir 
Robin, also falling back, and walking his horse 
beside her 

“Tt is thet I am tired, and the singing and 
chattering make my head to ache.” 

“Then let us turn into this cross-road we are 
It, as well as the highway, must 


approaching. 
lead into the town.’ 
“That is so; but longer is it, and home must 
we be before St. Nicholas’s bell does ring for 
But alone, much faster could we ride, and all 

the day have I wished for a quiet word with you, 


for, do you know, Margaret, like a bird-of-para- 
d mong crows do you seem by the side of 
these other stolid Dutch Jufvrouws. Come, I pray 
vou 


He laid his hand on her bridle, and the girl, 
flattered and compelled by a will stronger than 
her own, yielded, and they were soon speeding 
along the diverging woody path at a brisk canter, 

This continued until the gleam of water shone 
before them in the light of the rising moon, 
and Sir Robin drew rein at a small bridge which 
spanned a running stream. “ My poor Speedwell 
must have a breathing space,” he said. “ And 
your mare too is covered with foam. We have 
pressed them hard. Tell me, Margaret, is not 
this the bridge of which Nick Stuyvesant has 
often spoken ?” 
“Tt will be the one they call the Kissing 
Bridge,” said Grietje. 

“Ah, so I faney, my quaint little Dutch daisy. 
And is it not a custom of your island for a lady 
to pay toll to her escort at this spot?” 

“Yes; to our close friends, mynheer—to the 
Hoiland boys, who like brothers are, and with 
whom our Heidelberg we have learned, and crack- 
ed our Paas eggs on the parade. But to others, 
no, never !” 

‘Sweet Margaret, I prithee think that with thee 
I learned my Heidelberg !” 

The young man’s voice was low and winning, 
and he bent forward until his long locks swept 
lier horse’s neck and his eyes could look into hers. 

Sut the girl was startled. “No, no!” she 
laughed. “Not enough of the imagination have 
I for that, mynheer,” and striking the mare, she 
started forward, but not before the daring gallant 
lad stolen the toll from her cherry lips. 

A recent writer claims that all women prefer a 
hold lover, and so may it have been two centuries 
ago, for the fact remains that far too soon thie 
vexation, real or pretended, vanished from simple 
(irietje’s brow, and she lent a willing ear to her 
companion’s honeyed words, until horrified by the 
loud, strident notes of a brazen bell. Then, in- 
deed, life and color receded from eye and cheek 
as she gasped: “Oh, Sir Robin! the bell—the 
farmers’ bell!’ So late I am that full of anger 
will mine father be, and to-morrow I shall be the 
gossip of the town!” 

“Nay, nay! my Margaret; not so bad as that, 
I warrant. Trust me for a ready excuse. But 
why can we not strike through the Maiden Path 
and enter by the back gate? Then no one will 
be the wiser, and there John will doubtless be 
waiting to take your horse.” 

“Not for a fathom of seawan, mynheer! For 
the White Lady we might chance to meet.” 

“ And by St. George and the Dragon! who may 
she be?” 

“For certain, no one knows”—and now the 
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girl’s voice sank to an awe-struck whisper—“ but 
black Dinorah thinks that an Indian bride was 
she, who, for the loss of her brave, drowned her- 
self in the bleaching brook. Rarely wise is Di- 
norah, and she herself has seen the White Lady 
by night walking and wringing her hands in 
1” Maagde Paatje.* Rather would I face mine 
father’s wrath than this pale vrouw.” 

“A fico for her phantom ladyship!” cried Sir 
Robin; “for nonsense is that. But your com- 
mands are to be obeyed, Queen Margaret.” So 
at quarter after nine the loiterers galloped up to 
the checker-work front of the Damen mansion, 
to find the worthy burgomaster at the gate await- 
ing his truant child. 

“What means this tarrying, Grietje ?” he be- 
gan, sternly; but before the girl could reply, her 
companion broke in: 

“Your clemency we must beg, honored Heer 
Damen; but, as you know, accidents will oceur. 
We had gone but a short distance when my horse 
caught a stone in his hoof, and so tightly was it 
wedged that full twenty minutes did it take me 
to dislodge it. Pray, blame not your daughter, 
for ’twas my fault alone, I swear.” 

A little gasp of astonishment escaped Grietje 
at this falsehood; but her father seemed ap- 
peased, although he said, coldly: “* Well, no doubt 
all to such delays are liable. But very wrong 
was Grietje to part from her friends; and LI like 
not, sir, that with her you walk and ride alone. 
For one of her own race and faith is my child 
intended,” 

“Is it so? Well, then, whoever he be, he is 
rarely fortunate ;” and with a low bow and sa- 
tirical smile Sir Robin rode away. 

But as Grietje sought her little room beneath 
the eaves, she thought: “Such a lie would not 
Hendrick Van Arsdel speak? No, not even for 
me—me whom he loves.” 

Through her window Helena too had watched 
the arrival, but not to-night for Hendrick did 
she mourn. No; instead she threw herself on 
her sleeping bench, half sobbing: ‘“ Oh, wicked 
am I; and | know I am wicked! For almost— 
almost do I wish that mine sister with the Eng- 
lishman would wed.” 

From that Pinxter Monday, however, Burgo- 
master Damen took a seemingly unreasonable 
dislike to the brilliant cavalier who was dazzling 
the eyes of the quiet folk of little New Amster- 
dam, and who, like a comet, appeared and disap- 
peared all throughout that summer, sometimes 
departing for a fortnight at a time, ostensibly 
to interview the Northern fur traders, and then 
coming back to turn the heads of the Dutch 
belles, to smoke with the youths, to drink tea 
with the old vrouwws, and occasionally to drop in 
with Nicholas Stuyvesant at Jan Jansen’s bouw- 
erie. With most he proved a favorite, ‘“‘ for, wiser 
than the children of light,” this erratic son of 
darkness found it to his interest to be on good 
terms with all. Only two then, besides Heer Da 
men, still had their misgivings, and those two 
were jealous Hendrick and the Indian lad lyano ; 
the latter on more than one occasion tracking 
the stranger through the woods, and bringing to 
“ Baas Van Arsdel” reports of having seen “ the 
Yengee man at Flatbush or Coney Island,” when 
he was believed to be far away in the forests of 
the North. 

“True words I believe it is you speak, Iyano,” 
Hendrick would say. ‘ But they need proving ;” 
and to no one did he breathe his suspicions, al- 
though he kept his eyes and ears open, and often 
watched Grietje with a heavy heart from his seat 
beside Helena, to whom he was more than ever 
kind and brotherly; for, as the summer waxed 
and waned, the farmer burgomaster was too much 
absorbed with his duties at the Stadt Huys, and 
in preparing his fat sheep and kine for the St. 
Bartholomew Airmess, to pay much heed to his 
pretty daughter, especially as she assured him 
that “rarely did she see Sir Robin alone,” which 
was the truth. 

Nevertheless berrying parties, fairs, and quilt- 
ing and apple bees gave many opportunities of 
meeting, and there is a solitude a deux even ina 
crowd, so before the autumn artemisias had 
bloomed in the prim box-bordered garden, Grietje 
had promised to leave home, family, and country, 
and fly with this debonair gallant, who fascinated 
her by his contrast to the honest, homespun 
youths of Manhattan 

“ And never, never shall you regret it, beloved,” 
whispered Robin, as they lingered amidst the 
shrubbery, while Helena, Hendrick, and Nicholas 
sat within ear-shot on the stoep. “For, faith, 
my New Netherland daisy will make a peerless 
Lady Margaret.” 

“But mine father and mine mother ! 
Grietje. 

“Soon will they forgive, and often shall we vis- 
it them. From his testy highness of the wooden 
leg, I will secure a special license that we may be 
married in Breucklyn, and do you bring with you 
the gold beads which so become your fair neck, 
your silver porringer, and the strong-box in which 
you have stored your birthday and Christinas 
gifts of seawan and guilders. Once across the 
sea, however, no money shall we ever lack again. 
To-morrow night, then, hide the package ’neath 
these evergreens. There will I find it, and later 
meet you at a spot which you shall know ere- 
long.” 

“So let it be,” murmured Grietje, as the others 
joined them, and Nicholas began a lengthy ac- 
count of a turkey shooting, at which he had car- 
ried off four fine fat fowls. 

Dull and heavy-eyed enough, however, was she 
the next morning, and half a dozen times was she 
on the point of drawing back, a resolution that 
was almost confirmed when at noon Minxey 
brought her a paper on which was inscribed: 


faltered 


“The Maiden Path—thanks to the silly myth 


“ A legend existed among the early settlers of New 
York that a white figure haunted the Maiden Lane by 
night. 


of the White Lady—secms the safest spot. Be 
brave, my own one, and meet me there at night- 
fall. A boat rowed by Indian water-dogs shall 
await us on the river below. R. H.” 

“Oh, cruel, cruel was it to choose that place!” 
sobbed Grietje; but, nevertheless, an hour later 
she had hidden the note within her bodice, and 
was packing her treasures in a neat bundle. 

The September night proved chill, and soon 
after the evening meal Heer Damen was well con- 
tent to smoke his pipe of “ Virginia ” in the warm 
chimney-corner, while his good vrouw made the 
great spinning-wheel whirl merrily beside him, 

“Bring thy needles, Lena, and make the red 
stocking to grow beneath thy fingers,” said the 
latter to her younger daughter. 

“Yes, mother; but first the directions for thy 
famous seed-cakes shall I not write out for Dame 
Van Domp ?” 

“Ay; do so;” and Helena ran lightly upstairs 
in quest of pen and paper. 

“It must be that Grietje the quill has taken,” 
she thought, as she souglit it in vain, and step- 
ping to her sister’s apartment, found it, indeed, 
on the table, while on the floor lay a long, narrow 
slip of paper. 

“Just the right size for the recipe will this be,” 
said the little maid, picking it up; but the next 
instant it dropped from her hand, and she stood 
aghast, for her eyes had fallen on Robin Hunt's 
note, which had slipped from beneath Grietje’s 
bodice, and lain unnoticed where it fell. “ Ach, 
alack! Can it be what I dread ?” she cried, and 
she ran like a wild thing through house and gar- 
den, but nowhere was her sister’s lithe, graceful 
figure to be seen, and the gloaming increased 
apace. “Oh, the unhappy one! Much must she 
love the Englishman to dare the pale vrouw 
thus! But our parents, full of grief will they be; 
and Hendrick—” But there Helena paused, and 
her eyes dilated as she thought: “* Though if so 
bad and undutiful Grietje is, for her will his love 
be dead; and oft have I heard it said, ‘In a re- 
bound many a heart it is caught.’ Ah, mine 
brother, thee will I comfort, and it may be, per- 
haps—” But at this point a second revulsion 
caused the bewildered girl to cover her face and 
sob: “No, no, no! To save Grietje must I try. 
For Hendrick must I save her. She it is he 
loves, and no true love is mine if to him I would 
Well, I know what it is 
I will do; but first to the Van Arsdel bouwerie 
must I send;” and tripping below she found 
Iyano lingering without, in hopes of droppings 
from the Damen’s bountiful board, and bade hii 
“ Run, and bid Mynheer Hendrick haste at once 
to the Maiden Path.” 

Meanwhile foolish Grietje, with many a shiver 
and misgiving, had gathered a few frost-kissed 
blossoms from her garden, had pressed her lipsy 
in a passionate farewell against the cold bricks 
of her childhood’s home, and then stolen down 
past fruit orchard, barn, and cow-house, and out 
into the green lane, where she at first started 
back in affright at a glimmer of white among 
the trees. A moment’s thought, however, assured 
her that it was but the linen on the bleaching- 
ground, and creeping to a knoll beneath the an- 
cient willow, where now a screech-owl had taken 
the place of the gossiping bobolink, waited, with 
hearing painfully alert to every sound, and her 
herves strung to that high tension which comes 
very near to breaking. 





bring so great sorrow. 








Deeper and deeper grows the gloom; the last 
yellow shimmer fades from the western sky, and 
the screech-owl welcomes the night with a long, 
dismal hoot. “Oh, why comes he not?” But 
hark, at length there is a slight rustle, the fall of 
a footstep, and Grietje turns, ready to spring 
with a ery of joy into her lover’s arms, when she 
sees—what? <A weird, white-clad form. A wo- 
man’s form. No delusion this time, but a veri- 
table figure, which, with trailing robes and waving 
hands, comes gliding down the Maiden Path, <A 
wild, terrified scream frightens the night-bird 
from his perch, and the girl, gasping, ‘Tis she! 
Tis the White Lady !” s,and falls 
heavily to the ground, while a merciful uncon- 
sciousness wraps her in its narcotie folds. 

In a twinkling then the snowy mantle of the 
phantom is cast aside, and Helena, dropping on 
her knees, wails: “ Oh, mine sister, mine sister ! 
I have her killed! Speak, Grietje! See! I 
it is—Lena, who meant but to warn thee, and, it 
may be, fright thee back to thy home.” 

“By all that’s evil! what is this hubbub 
about? Helena here; Margaret swooning! Con- 
fusion! This is a pretty to-do!” and Robin 
Hunt, bearing a dark lantern, at that moment 
emerged from the shadows. “But hist! There 
is no time to lose. My pinke waits below, and 
she must go at once, senseless or not,” and he 
would have borne off the fainting girl then and 
there had not Helena clung to him, sobbing: 

“Ach, no! Take her not thus, when no will 
or no knowledge has she.” 

“ But I have her free consent, and ere the tide 
turns we must be off. Confound you, girl, un- 
hand me!” 

“That will I not. For, oh, Sir Robin! think of 
our father, of our mother, and of—of Hendrick.” 

““Who here is to speak for himself,” cried a 
clear voice, and young Van Arsdel cleared a 
neighboring hedge at a bound, and, followed by 
Iyano, came striding forward, and without a “ by 
your leave,” took the unconscious maiden from the 
Englishman’s arms. “Thank the good God that 
in time I am!” and then, as Sir Robin, pale with 
rage, drew a dirk from beneath his cloak: “ Put 
up your weapon, robber. With such a scoundrel 
will I not fight. But unless at once you leave 
this spot, in the creek shall you be ducked.” 

“Without Mistress Damen, sirrah, I will not 
go. She is my promised wife, and my wife she 
must and shall be.” 

“Never! Not till to-day did I know you; but 
now I know. No English noble is this, Helena, 
but the pirate Robin Hunt, a companion of the 
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outlaw Captain Evan Jones, who, thou wilt recall 














did seize and capture Henry Appel’s ship, the 
Prophet Daniel, Off Con Island at this very 
time his Diack-flagged Dark doth lie, and there 
our Grietje would he have taker lo think of 
her being a pirate’s bride! jut for her sake, 
sir, a chance for freedom will I give vou. This 
night from our shores depart forever, or at day 
light all shall the Heer Director know, and in 
irons shall you be carried to the * ke withi 
the fort.” 

“So, by the arch fiend, the jig’s up! And it 
you, you copper. colored \ t t nh ) 
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at Iyano; and then, wit in oath, and vowing 
vengeance on the entire e ot th * Lenni Le 
nape,’ he vanished in the darkness, while never 
again was his handsome, wicked face seen in 
quaint New Amsterdam, although he 
remembered by the debts he left behir 
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American Eriquettr.—lIf 1 have received your 
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mousseline de soie—black, old-rose, yellow 

for the pointed vest, with a velvet pointed belt, or o1 
of passementerie. The English sk has all its ful 
ness in the middle of the ba 

E. M.—Jet is still fash en-patterne 
gilt passementerie for a l ir, and epau- 
lettes, or cuffs, for your black la vaist. Grebe is 
used to some extent, and beaver also. Do not alter 
your jet-trimmed mantle. 

GRATEFUL Sussonipen.—Get velvet of a darker shade 
and jet passementeriec for silk. Have a 
pointed bib-shaped piece of t * opening in front 
on the waist of velvet with v sleeves. Then inl 
velvet down each side of the straight skirt. Get rec 
camel’s-hair with black velvet for the wool dress. 
Have a red velvet yoke, collar, and cuffs, with a point- 
ed velvet girdle; place very narrow passementerie above 
the velvet 

jonneT.—Your bonnet can be a toque of black ve 
vet (with or without narrow strings) to wear with y 
gray dress that is trimmed with black. Add gold | 
sementerie to br - Itis fashionable to wea 
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Sunseriner.—Yon should 
or else hav sult of gray or p 
out of mourning; both t 
ionable, and you can use t 
gayer colors, 

Mus. J. T. S.—It is a pretty custom to send a litt 
ecard announcing the arrival ofa baby. The car ears 
simply the name and date, and is enclosed with t 
parent's card to one’s friends, not to a juaintat Py 
Janet, to our mind, is the prettiest of the names 1 
mention. A “nickname” is detestable; don’t nae 
There are several books of the style you mention. 77 
Baby’s Book is one, Baby's Kingdom another 

W. G.—Unquestionably, the better form is “* Mr. and 
Mrs. John Smith,” though the other is much used. 








B.—Good satin damask napkins twen‘y-fou 
inches square are satisfactory to most housewives. 


DitemmMa.—You have not been discourteous, and in 
any case it is too late to act in the matter. If you are 
on terms of sufficient intimacy with your friend, a 
pleasant note regretting your absence would have b 


the friendly thi 
send him a card. 

Miss L.—It is not good form for a man to ask a g 
to lanch with him, unless in company with an ok 
woman; and as for asking her to mect him down- 
town, that should be quite out of the question 


If you have an “ evening at hom 
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RELUCTANT PASSENGER 








CONSIGNED TO THE CAPTAIN'S CARE A FAMILY GROUP. 


eis 


Rare 
AO petit osaec 


FAIR VOYAGERS. PARTING WITH THE BRIDE. 


ON BOARD A STEAMER AT THE DOCK.—([Sre Pace 73.] 





JANUARY 25, 1890. 
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THE LETTER. 

s away, and though the old people speak of 

him nearly every day, and his name is always in their hearts 
when they ask God for what they want, as in simple childlike 
fashion it is their constant custom to do, yet letters are infrequent. 
Fritz is too busy to write often. He is hard at work earning 
money to support the wife and children in the far-off land—dear 
ones whom his parents have never seen; but now and then he 
sends a long letter, full of love, telling them about the wee 
Gretchen, who has eyes like his dear old mother’s; about Hans, 
the sturdy boy, whom the good father would pr ; and of all 
the wonders in the bright, beautiful land, where he is bringing his 
children up to be God-fearing and honest. The letter is an event 


i ie dear Fritz i 


HARPER'S BAZ: 


in the little home. It is shown to the neighbors, read and re-read, 
and finally is placed in a packet, which the good old father keeps 
safe in the family Bible. The artist has drawn this home scene 
with touching fidelity to trath. 


ON BOARD A STEAMER AT THE DOCKS 
See illustrations on page 72. 
PVHE pictures which our artist has so cleverly drawn are taken 
from a steamer at the docks, bound from England to Indi: 
and the scenes are somewhat characteristic. re is the bride 
who is bidding good-by to her mother, with the probability that 
years may elapse before she can revisit her childhood’s home; 


and 
he 
ciet 


whe 


women, t 
of oman 

ht 
t : Oppositior 
umorous, whin resting to the 
Iman nature, 
anywhere on an outgoing steamer. 


of the sce! 


student of may ed any day and 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP 

For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the matologists »y J. D. Stiefel, 





best cet 


Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 
cents a cake. W.H. Somerrenin & Co., 170 William 
Street, Ne w York, Sole Laporters 


Send for a littl book describing a 
Stiefel's Medicated Soaps of great utility 
the skin 


variety of 
in treating 


Read this letter from a party who has used the soap: 
“For some time past I was afflicted with a disagree- 
able eruption of the face for which I consulted sev- 


ce, my face became worse. 
n the recommendation of a friend of mine I 











tried a cake of J. D. Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Sulphur 
So ap, and after only one week's use its remarkable 
salutary effects were noticeable. The application of 
this Soap for three weeks produced a complete change 
ot the epidermis, and I am glad to state that I have 
now a thore y healthy “complexion, due exciu- 
sively to the use of the Soap named.—J. D. Tuomson, 
of the firm of Smith & vomson, 18 Commerce Street, 








Newark, N.J. Dec. 18, 


1889,."—[Adr.] 


CATARRH CURED. 




















A CrenerMan, after years of suffering from that 
] some disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
ki at last found apr ‘scription remap ot 
pie ived him fre 
tr ‘ idresse a 
ete , 8S W: arren 
St ipe free of charge. —{ Ade 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mrs. Winstow's Soc 
Teething, soothes the « rf 
t pain, bi es W 1 I i 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle [Adr 

ORNELL'’S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 

Wetnenat e hands, softens the skit 25 cts.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


ybreaktast Cocoa | 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No c hemicals 






are used j 8 preparation. It has more 
than three tim he strength of Cocoa 
mixed w Arr 








and is t erefi re far more 


ting less than one cer 





delicious, nourishing, stre 
SILY DIGESTED, and adr 
for invalids as well as persons i ealth. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 VsSah 
& LINENS «=< 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN co, 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY 
TOWEL AS Gl 


YUVIN 


YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
ARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


BARBOUR’S 





In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


7 )>=- T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OK MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 











etor, 48 Bond St., rannin 
a St., N.Y, 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop: 


7 Great Jone 


through to main office, 3 








Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


CATARRH 


[Prize 50 Cents. | 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.. 5 Warren St., N.Y. 














! 


iysicians, and although I followed strictly their 


‘MadefromEnelish Fresh Fruits: 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder 
strength, 


never varies. 


A marvel of purity, 
and wholesomeness. 


HARPER’ ‘8 Bz AZAR. 


More economical than | 


the ordin: iry kinds, and cannot be sold in competition | 


with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


LOWNEYS 





BooK AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
or ** FOUR YEARS PER. 
y ory 0 é ar, SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 
JNURSE” in Hospitals, 
and on the Battle-field. By MARY A. LIVERMORE. 
‘ow selling like wildfire. (7 No competition. 700 pages. 
Sule wit Steel Plates. @lst thowand. (75000 more 
Agents Wanted —Men and Women. Distance no hindrance, 
for we Pay Freights and give Extra Terms. Address, 
A. D. WORTHING ‘ON & CO., » Hartford, Conn. 





SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s S 
eitie is the only unfai ne 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Jvuian, 48 E, 20th St. » N.Y. 





acct ym plish. 
Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


And steady work right at home 
Write 


.75 A DAY 


Se 
IRISH FLAX THRE ADS SO ee 


THE ‘HIGH EST 


AT 


“Crosse & Blackwell’ 





AWA RD OF A 


THE 





VOLUME XXIII, 


NO. 4, 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
#eured by: 


CUTICURA 
Remedies. 


je CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the Cuticura Remepies are 
infallible. 

Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifler, externally, and Curioura 
Resotvent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Reso.vent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrer Drug anp 
Curia Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases. 


= 
as 


” 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 


“oa 
beautified by Curioura Soar. ba 


Kupney Parnas, Backache, and Weakness cured 
@ Curioura Anti-Pain Pr — an instan- 
@: ous pain-subduing plaster. 2 


INFLUENZA 


IS VERY CONTAGIOUS TO PEOPLE SUFFER- 
ING FROM IRRITATION OF THE THROAT. 
BY USING THE CELEBRATED SODEN 
MINERAL PASTILLES, THIS UN- 
FAILING REMEDY FOR SORE THROAT, 
COUGHS, CATARRH, AND HOARSENESS, 
YOU CAN PROTECT YOURSELVES AGAINST 
THIS DREADED DISEASE. EVERYBODY 
SHOULD KEEP A BOX OF SODEN MIN- 
ERAL PASTILLES IN THE HOUSE. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AT 25c. AND 
50c. A BOX. 


Pamphlets sent gratis on application by the 


Soden Mineral Springs Go., Limited, 


YORK. 


15 CEDAR ST., NEW 





“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
* Yes, I am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON’S 
MAG IC CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease. 


EAANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your draggist does not keep it, do not le* him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refanded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 

RICHE on things that don’t pay; 
once for magnificent outfit of onr G 
Book. If book and terms not satisf: 
fand your money. No risk. No capital needed. 
ladies and gentiemen employed. Don’t lose time in 
writing. ‘Step in while the waters are troubled.” 
Days are worth dollars, Address 

_B. F. Jounson & Co. >-y 1000 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


treat New Stanley 
uctory we will re- 
Both 






GOLD MEDAI. 


PARIS. EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINGTON “Sie 


“ STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen Years the Standard 


And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Cures where all else fai 


taste. 


Pleasant and agreeable to the 
Children take it without objection. 


By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


‘FRED. 





BROWN'S GINGER: ccc. 
AND 
R COLIC. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


If you desire them no use fooling away time | 
but send $1.00 at | 





PERFECT 


TOOTH 
PowpeR 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 
with Patent Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 


An Elegant Toilet Luxury 


Very Convenient for Tourists. 


atc NEW PERFUME 


RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 

Under the title of Crab Apple 
Blossoms, The Crown 
Perfumery Co. are now 
selling one of the most fragrant 
and delightful perfumes ever 
4 produced.— Court Journal. 





REGISTERED 
ry 





INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED. ) 

The popular, new 
smelling salts of The 
Crown Perfumery 
Co. appreciated alike in 
palace, mansion and cot- 
tage as a most refreshing 
luxury. Made only by 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


| 177, New Bono Sr., Lonnon. Sold everywhere 


To be had of all Druggists and dealers in perfumery 
| On receipt of 12 cents in stamps,Caswell, Massey & Co., 
New York, will mail a bijou trial sample bottle of the 
Crown Perfumery Co.'s delicious Crab Apple Blossoin, 
prepaid, to any address. 


LL. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St, 


Near 6th Ave., New York, 








' SKELETON WAVES or so ‘, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life , and beanti- 
| fal; requires no dressing ; rap Sol ' SKEL- 
| ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau 
| tifal, wavy hair. EY SWIPCHES are unequa 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 
| HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, an 
| dyeing on the premises by the best French art 
| EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAU 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
atiug a great sensation throughont the world. $1.00 
| perbotie. EX TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
| LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
| as the blush of the rose. #1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 
Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
| Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
|} Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
| Positively not injurious. 
| ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
| Spring Catalogue. 


















JS MAY BLOSSOM 


Ag 4 ROSES 


are entirely new and e xquisite 
odors. Hellotrope, Jockey Club, 
and White Rose are established 
old favorites. 


Stearns’ Fine Perfumes 


include these and many others 

which are absolutely unequalle od 

in fragrance, permanence and 

delicacy 
Sold by Druggists at 50c. per 

ounce, or mailed direct on re- 

' ceipt of price. Just a “whiff” 

of any odor for 6c. in stamps. 


F. STEARNS & CO., DET(.OIT, MLCH. 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
% Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
3) and Superfluous Hair permanently 

7 anal ig Flesh increased or re- 
duced. Compilexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. _Inter- 
esting Book (sent sealed), 4c, Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
City. Mention this paper. 


(ORK be ase’t’d beautiful Silk and Satin 
PRAY ORK hem enough to cover500sq.inches 
best, lt tee s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, NJ. 
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Nicholson’ S | 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious | 


taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well. 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex. 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholic 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time | 
Medicaland popular experience has proved the | 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 
Sold by all lez ading: Grocers and Druggists. | 


Ligbig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF MEAT, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game 
etc.), Aspie or Meat Jelly. 


, Fish, 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds | 


of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 





cAABLI Sie, 
1801 






An elegant dressing ex- 
uisitely perfumed, re- 
Y, moves all impurities from 
Za, he scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 

e hic k, Soft and Beautiful. In- 

fallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the glands, 
muscles and integumenta, and relieving cuts, burns, 
bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 60 Cents. All Druggists. 

BARCLAY & CO., New York. 








FAAKAVER, 
Ladies’ Tailor, 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. Y., 


Offers all Models and 
Made-up Garments 
now on hand at great 
reduction. 

During January I 
will, in order to keep 
my hands employed, 
make up garments in 
my Specialty at re- 
duced prices. 

Orders from out of 
the city filled without 
personal fitting, and 
perfect fit guaranteed. 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


FP, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


" Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 





TRADE MARK. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu; Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SsSkND rOR PRICEHE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 


NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 est 125th Street 

CHICAGO . . - 107 South State Street. 

BOSTON i 49 West Street. 











PASTA = 
= DENTA 


FOR THE TEETH. 


PURE! FRACRANT! 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. FOR PRE- 
SERVING AND BEAUTIFYING TEETH 
iT iS UNEQUALED. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Beware of Injurious Preparations. 


VENNARD & CO., NEW YORK, 














THE 


BEST SEEDS 


are those put up “eS 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 


Who are “Sard Seedsmen in the world, 
M. Ferry & Co’s 
rasseaba: Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s c ustome rs, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M.FERRY4&COQO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 














MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP S’S* 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


a WHE CHANCE FOR ALL 
GREATAMERICANs Bay Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tes. 
A trial order of 3% pounds of Fine Tea, 
either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
Young Uyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun 5un Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
$200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 
offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas, 
« Powder. For full particulars address 


Tho GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 31 & 33 Vesey St. 
Post Office Bex 289, New York, N. Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hai 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to 1 
who wear their hair Boose $8 









Company 


the m’fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists 
Ee. Burnham, 71 State-st.c (Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


You can ive at home and make more money at work forusg | 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FRER. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





Mail orders a hisihiy: 


‘Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Crepe 
Princ HERE 


seemly 





As 
Se) 


duced.” Rather a bright 


Turtle, Te errapin, ¢ 
tle, Ox-Tail, Toma 
Pe a, Printanier, Matto 





CH Send ws 14 cents 
our choice. 





unsurpassed, 
widths, 


For 


sale by 














3. 











IS AN 


familiarity in 


are frequent in the writings of Marion Harland. 
has discovered, what we have known for a 


we know how to make soups. 


This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


eC) senate 


2) > 
onsta ( le Ks 


FURS. 


Shoulder ‘Caen. Muffs, 
Boas, Collarettes of Sable, 
Otter, Seal, Fox, and other 
fashionable Skins. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 
JACKETS AND CLOAKS. 
COACHMEN’S CAPES, GLOVES, 


Bearskin Rugs 


») ar 
: roadway Ao 1 9th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY. . 


MS" DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus 
has created models of an absolute new character as 
form and stuff. 

It begs to invite its American customers to come 
and look at these novelties. 

The Corset Directoire, which is quite in conformity 
to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and graceful- 
ness; it willl ve of this | year’s successes. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
me Will mail vou rnles to devel 
= cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 cents. Also rules for 
Dumi-bells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
D. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical,and 
Vocal Culture. (Address, School 
No. $8) 9 East lath | Street, New York, 


yp mus- 


One of New York's most fashionable Fifth 
Avenue Modistes completes her toilettes by a small 
packet of Arkinson’s exquisite Suchet Powder. 


FOR BEAUTY, 


For comfort, for improvement of the 
Powder ; 


complexion, 


Pozzoni’s there is nothing 


qual to it. 


SENSE OF UN- 


abrupt entrance upon the 


ODD 


the 


heavier business of dining (without the preliminary course of soup), 


like shaking hands with a man to whom you have not been intro- 


putting of it, is it not? But such things 
By the way, she 
that 
We shall be glad to send her article 


good while, namely, 


on soup-making to any one desiring it. 


- The Franco-American Food Co., 


New York. 


= West SPOOR, 


PRIDE OF THE WEST, 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
This cloth is manufactured with great care. 
particularly for LADIES’ USE, in 36, 40, and 45 inch 
and is guaranteed not to CRACK OF TURN YELLow. 
Inquire for this brand, and take xo supstitute. 
all leading retail 
the United States. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Dry - Goods dealers in 








CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. GASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N.Y. 


Opening Season 1890! 


New designs in Scotch Ginghams, 
Satines, Pereales, Linen Lawns, 
and Outing Cloths 


French 


Challies, 


Choice designs of 


Printed India Silks 


at extremely low prices. 


Also Special Sales in Muslin Underwear, 
Embroideries, Housekeeping Goods, and 
Cloaks and Suits. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 


Nothing is more suggestive 
and delicate than the 
perfume of a fine Sachet Pow- 
Refined people 
|v here recognize this, and the 


faint 


| der, every- 
Sachet has become 
sity. We will send 
|glass jar of 


Sweet | 
jotrope, or Jockey rf elama 
SAVOLS "a icrcnit soo 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
| E. FOUGERA & CO.. New Yore 
Sold by all Druggists 


a neces- 





a sample 
our Violette, Heli 





A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 
60, white and écru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, 
postpaid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns 
and directions, 10 cents, postpaid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., 


GLASGO, CONN. 








MES. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manuf irer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatror Sorrs, anp Mintinery. 
_~ RCHASING AGENT 
[buy all kinds of goods fi cd guste: es living out of tow1 
Promptness and satisfaet ory service guaranteed. \ 
commission charaed and current prices not advanes 


g to emphasize the 


I abi ve 
reach me 

} 

| 


418 SO Many Complaints 
of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing fu 

information regarding fitting customers at a distance 


ind references from every State and Territory. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING BUREAU. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
by a gentleman of extensive exper 
&c. Circular references 


IN NEW YORK 
lence, superior taste, 


Address W. VERNON, 54 West 28d St., N. Y. 
SHOPPING (er or 
ady of experience, 

good taste, &c., without charge ular references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 sth Ave., N. Y. City 
shed ne ay 


PURCHASING AGENCY, se mmtaxon 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, $25! Sroad way, 
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TRAPPING THE GIRAFFE. 


. 179) ) AN EXPLANATION. 
"ACK ; F 
I i PIs Why do I weep? I hesitate to say, 
GENEROUS. Because you're like to jeer at me and scoff 
Porress. *‘ I have here a little poem—the only one I ever wrote, and—” My Mildred, whom I've loved this many a day, 
Eviror (grandly). “ Keep it, my dear madam, keep it. I would not This grievous N2w-Year's time has sworn me 
deprive you of it for the world.” 
> -- PARADOXICAL. 
A PLEASANT RECOLLECTION. “What's happened to Bronson? You congratwlated him very ef- 
fusively.” 
“There was reason—he has lost his grippe.” 
ene 


a 


Ferenp. ** Miss Brown, let me introduce to you Mr. Garlay.’ 
Ganuay (bashfully). “1 think I’ve met you before, Miss Brow: 
Miss B. “Indeed! I do not reeall it.” 
Gaxiay (still more bashfully). “1 think I pushed yo down stairs about Ethel's jest about our having reached the detce far ninety period of the 
thirty years ago, when I was young.’ century is rejected. : 
OE 
GOOD MATERIAL. 
Frienp (to militiaman). “* You'd make ¢ good soldier—’ 
MinatiaMan (interrupting). “Thanks.” 
Frirnp (continuing). “You look avif you could run.” 
NO THANKS. 


oS ee 
WILL TAKE IMMENSE CAPITAL. 
Larkin. “ Here's the biggest English syndicate yet.” 
Gazzam. * What does it propose to buy 2?” 
Larkin. “ The Niagara hackmen.” 
cimec tills lion 
ame UNAFFECTED GRIEF 
LO! THE POOR DEAF MAN iin “a wh aaiaggeee: : : 
: - . - . § . “I'm sorry see 8. at ix George Boscc ing = 
Déar Man (to sweetheart). ** Darling Evangelina, will you be my wife 2 t anal ‘sot sorry to see this ma on RET REE NOM 
EvanGenina (sweet/y). “ Yes.” antes tana E ae : it te a ey 
D. M..“ What?” He. That wealthy uncle of his has just recovered. 
y Ven” ee 
. “Huh? Cav’t hear.” INCORRIGIBLE 
No! ‘** What did you and Smith talk about 2” 


Sn a ec 
** About fifteen minutes. 


WORTH WHILE. “T mean, what did you talk over?” 


* What did you swear off for New-Year’s 2” * The telephone 

“1 went to the tax office and swore off ten thousand personal.” -— yrs 
] SEUNG : THE EFFORT OF HIS LIFE. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES Puivs. ** How did Fergus do at the speaking 2” 


It is not hard to tell when winter's come, Srounpus. *‘ Well, sir, when Fergus’s time came, there was round 
Because ‘tis then ye plumber plucks his plum ; after round of applause.” 
And at ye shining nickel doth he grab, Poimvus. **Good! I must congratulate him on his success.” 
Who makes ye muff, ye comforter, and tab. Seounpus. “ Aud when he finished, you could have heard a pin drop.” 
HE WAS A SPECIAL SALESMAN. 
*] WANT SOMETHING INEXPENSIVE—FOR ABOUT A DOL- 
LAR. THOSE VASES LOOK NICE. HOW MUCH?” 
“ VASES, Miss? ER—YES, MISS. THEY'RE MARKED SIXTY- 
NINE CENTS, MISS; BUT I'LL JUST SPEAK TO THE FLOOR 
WALKER, AND | HAVE NO DOUBT THAT WE CAN LET YOU 
HAVE THEM FOR A DOLLAR, Miss,” 


THE VALEDICTORIAN TO HIS BRIDE. 


Ah, you are sweet, my bouny, buxom bride! 

Yet bona fide you call ‘‘ boney fide.” 

Your parents both well-educated folks. are, 

Yet, always as a rhyme to “ sturdy oaks are,” 

You do pronounce, or mispronounce, ** Bes Beaux Arta.” 

Hence, dearest woman, all your husband's woes are. 

I've stood it long, dear wife; through honey-moon, 

Through courting days I’ve stood it too; but soon. 

I really fear, our love will.meet with schism, 

Unless you study up orthoepism. 
2 Joun Kenpniok Banas, 














AN UNPOPULAR PHYSIGIAN. 
PHYLLIS. “You ARE LOOKING MUCH BETTER. I AM SURE DR. BLAND Is DOING VERY WELT FOR You.” 
ANNETTE. “I Don'T CARE, HE'S A GORRID THING! HE 84¥8 1 CAN’T GO OUT BEFORE LENT—JUST THE TIME/WHEN ONE “4 
Is PERFECTLY WILLING TO BE AN INVALID.” *, . ‘ HE’PRIPPED LIGHTLY DOWN-STAIRS. 
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